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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——. 





HERE is little or nothing to say this week as to the crisis 

on the Upper Nile. No news has been received from the 
Sirdar, though by this time he must have arrived at Fashoda. 
That he will be as discreet as he will be firm goes without 
saying, but the situation is unquestionably a grave one. 
Meantime the French Press is alternately angry and reason- 
able. The mass of the French people know nothing about 
Fashoda, but the Chauvinists are extremely busy and pro- 
vocative. There is also a danger that Fashoda may be used 
to divert attention from the Dreyfus scandals. Here public 
opinion is solid and resolute. Fashoda cannot, and will not, 
be resigned. What makes Englishmen more than usually 
confident that they are in the right is the fact that the 
French Government have been repeatedly warned in the 
most formal and solemn manner that we shall regard any 
occupation of the Upper Nile as an unfriendly act. It is 
quite impossible for France to urge that her occupation, 
whether right or wrong, was made in ignorance of our views 
and determinations in the matter. 


The disarmament of the Moslems in Candia is proceeding. 
Most of the ringleaders are now in Admiral Noel’s hands, 
a detachment of the Rifle Brigade three hundred strong 
has arrived at Candia from Egypt—this ubiquity of the 
British soldier is very impressive—and the Admirals, who 
seem to be acting well together, are now turning their atten- 
tion to the essential question of removing the Turkish troops 
from the island. As to this, the Times’ correspondent in St. 
Petersburg telegraphs some very important news to Friday’s 
paper. The Governments of France and Russia have, he says, 
both aecepted the proposal—Germany and Austria will have 
no hand in the matter—that the four Great Powers shall 
“guarantee the safety of the Cretan Mahommedansto the same 
extent only that this has hitherto been done by the Turkish 
troops.” “Consequently, the four Powers will now make 
joint representations to the Sultan of an impressive character 
as to the immediate removal of the Turkish garrisons from 
Crete. If this be unavailing, it is understood that stronger 
Measures will be taken, though it is not yet clear what will be 
the precise nature of such measures.” This, if true, as seems 
Probable, is excellent news. Our only fear is lest at the last 
Moment some outbreak of Russian suspiciousness, such as is 
‘ven now beginning in the Russian Press, should rain the 
Joint action. Our Government should not be content with 
Knowing in their own hearts that they have no shadow of a 
design on Crete, but should, if possible, take some step to 
make their disinterestedness absolutely clear to the Russians. 


The state of affairs in France still continues most 
critical, though the firmness of M. Brisson and his 


the Dreyfus case by threats of a military coup d'état 
have, we are glad to see, met with a certain amount 
of response. On Saturday, after a Cabinet Council, 
General Zurlinden resigned the portfolio of War, and 
his action was followed by M. Tillaye, the Minister of 
Public Works. M. Brisson had, however, a General of the 
highest character and with an excellent military record ready 
to fill the post, and General Chanoine was at once appointed. 
General Zurlinden returns to the Military Governorship of 
Paris. The next act of the Ministry was to agree to 
the whole of the proceedings in the Dreyfus case being 
gone into and reported upon by a Committee of Revision 
composed of three Judges nominated by the Court of 
Cassation. If they recommend that revision ought to take 
place, the case will be sent to the Court of Cassation. Onthe 
whole, the incident of General Zurlinden’s resignation passed 
off much more quietly than was expected. Though the Anti- 
Dreyfusards are still strong, and also desperate, there is now 
a distinct movement among the public in favour of justice 
being done to Captain Dreyfus. 


The most striking incident in the Dreyfus affair remains, 
however, to be recorded. Colonel Picquart, the Staff officer 
who has so strenuously insisted on inquiry, has conse- 
quently been persecuted by his superiors. They sent him 
to Tunis in hope that he would die on service, they de- 
prived hi on his return of his appointments, and they are 
now trying him before a civil Tribunal for “ revealing State 
secrets” to his own counsel! Finally, they have accused 
him of forging a telegram which he relies on for the con- 
demnation of Major Esterhazy, and thus brought him within 
the grip of military law. He was brought up before the 
civil Tribunal on Wednesday, and in open Court, amidst 
the upplause of the whole audience, he declared that he was 
to be sent to a military prison, and that if in his cell the 
noose with which Lemercier-Picard was hanged should be 
found, or the razor with which Colonel Henry cut his 
throat, it would be proof, not of suicide, but of assassina- 
tion, for he should not commit suicide. The words stunned 
the Court, for they mean that Lemercier-Picard and Henry 
were put to death in a military prison. Incidents of that 
sort have occurred in France under despotisms, and did 
once occur in England under James I.; but a public charge 
of the kind was surely never applauded in a civilised Court 
before. The incident, on which we have dwelt elsewhere, 
reveals either a frightful state of affairs in the central 
bureaux of the French Army, or a hardly less frightful 
condition of the public mind. 


The Duke of Orleans, now the head of the House of 
France, published on Monday a most injudicious Manifesto. 
In it he declares that those who advocate the revision of the 
Dreyfus trial are guilty of an “odious plot against the 
honour and security of the fatherland,” and Ministers 
intimidated by them have become their accomplices. They 
have decided a question which is national without consulting 
the authorised representatives of opinion. “It is the Army 
which they are trying to destroy. Frenchmen, we are masters 
in our own country. To be masters in one’s own country 
one must command, not obey. Servants subjected to an 
occult and pernicious power presume to impose upon you the 
will to which they themselves submit. Will you submit to 
it, Frenchmen? The Constitution has been torn up, even by 
those whose sole title it was and who traded upon it. It 
exists no longer. Your most sacred rights are outrageously 
vivlated. Will you suffer this, Frenchmen?” The Manifesto, 
which proves that the Duke has neither the impartiality nor 
tize acumen necessary to rule a great country, has fallen dead, 
ever. Royalists being dismayed by such an appeal to the 





refusal to be frightened out of a reconsideration of 





Army against the civil adminis‘ration. 
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The Emperor of China has woke up, and has so frightened 
the officials that his legal “ mother,” the Empress Dowager, 
has sent him to bed again. He issued, without consulting 
his Councillors, decrees establishing a post, authorising all 
subjects to petition the throne, allowing discussion in print, 
and ordered the monthly publication of ail cfficial receipts 
and disbursements. The last decree was too much for the 
patience of plundering Mandz-ins. They appealed to the 
Empress, and she reappeared at the Council Board, ordered 
all reports to go before her, and in fact resumed the 
Regency, possibly also in official form. Moreover, she 
banished Kang-yu-Mai, “the Cantonese reformer who has 
gained the Ewmperor’s ear.” We suspect that the Japanese 
Marquis Ito, who has been visiting Pekin, was as influential 
as the Cantonese sage, and should not be surprised if the 
Emperor got out of bed again. He is said to be a weak man 
—he has never had a chance—but he, not the Empress, is 
the Son of Heaven, and if he accepts a strong native adviser, 
Chinese or Japanese, he may execute some of the plunderers 
yet. That is, of course, if the rumour current in Shanghai 
of his assassination should prove not true,—a point on which 
it is difficult to form an opinion. Killing the Emperor is in 
China parricide, but Emperors have been killed. 


There appears to be real danger of a war between Chili and 
the Argentine Republic. They have been quarrelling for 
years, the Chilians claiming under the last Treaty some 
large, high valleys in the Andes, and the Argentines asserting 
that they were not included in the concessions made. The 
dividing line was to be the divortium aquarum, Chili getting 
everything drained into the Pacific and Argentina every- 
thing drained into the Atlantic, but the negotiators mistook 
the geography of the Andes. The real ground of qnarrel 
is that the Chilians want more fertile land and think that 
the Argentines have too much. The Argentines have the 
greater resources, but the Chilians are better organised, and 
their Araucanian allies are great fighters. Englishmen, it 
may be observed, will have to pay the expenses of the war, 
for they hold the bonds of both Republics, and both must 
suspend or defer payment. 

The Sovereigns are learning to write. The Czar’s Mani- 
festo in favour of peace was admirably worded, and had a 
note in it of real personal feeling. The Proclamations of the 
young Queen of Holland, which she is said to have written 
withont assistance, are models of dignified yet cordial senti- 
ment; and the Rescript addressed on Sunday to Count Thun 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph is touching to others than 
his subjects. His horror at the fate of his wife, of whom 
he truly says that “her heart knew not hate,” is excellently 
expressed; and no litterateur, however accomplished, could 
have turned a better sentence than this:—“ While I humbly 
bow beneath the divine dispensation which bears so heavily 
and inscrutably upon me, I must express my gratitude to- 
Providence for the great good which is still spared to me, for 
the love and fealty of the millions who in the hour of sorrow 
surround me and mine. Ina thousand ways, from far and near, 
from high and low, have grief and sorrow been expressed for 
the Empress-Queen, whom God has taken to himself... ... 
If the festive peals which should have greeted this year must 
remain dumb, there yet remains to me the memory of in- 
numerable proofs of loyalty and deep sympathy, the most 
precious gift which could be bestowed upon me. Onur 
common grief weaves a new and intimate bond between 
Throne and Fatherland.” The Kingsare right in occasionally 
addressing their peoples, though William IT. does it too fre- 
quently. They become better understood. 


It is stated with a certain authority that Great Britain 
has agreed to a common plan for watching and expelling 
Anarchists, thus in practice driving them from Europe. We 
do not believe it. That Lord Salisbury has replied appre- 
ciatively to a proposal for a Conference on Anarchism, or 
that he has promised to keep special watch on Anarchists, is 
quite possible, but it would be vain for him to propose a 
“Law of the Suspect” to the House of Commons. There is 
no wisdom in driving all Anarchists to America, there to plot 
assassinations unwatchked; nor, if there were, have we any 
right to set aside the plainest principles of justice. The 
Thuggee Law of India was not put in force upon men under 
suspicion, but upon men against whom irrefutable evidence 





re, 
of murder had been actually obtained. The way to make 
Anarchists is to convince violent agitators that they are ont. 
side Jaw, and can defend themselves, or avenge themselyeg 
only by resort to the dagger. Whether an attempt Pi 
assassinate skould not be punished like an assassination is a 
question for experts in criminal law. Morally the offences 
are the same, but we suspect that if they were equally punish. 
able fewer attempts would fail. That society in a rare 
emergency may shoot down a group of its enemies as it might 
shoot down invaders we acknowledge; but, then, it should 
not pretend to be giving them the benefit of a fair trial, 


The position in the Philippines appears to be this. The 
insurgents are masters in most of the islands, and in the in. 
terior of Luzon, but have no particular purpose except to be 
free of Spain. They have “elected,” or at least got together, 
some sort of Council, in which a large majority desires 
annexation by the United States, while their most prominent 
leader, Aguinaldo, a brave and enterprising but profoundly 
ignorant man, would prefer independence with himself as the 
actual ruler. The Americans confine their authority to the 
neighbourhood of Manilla, Luzon being within a fraction as 
large as England and Wales, and await the decision of Wash- 
ington, where as yet the inclination is to annex Luzon and 
“protect” the remaining islands,—an impracticable plan, 
The Spaniards, on their side, are nominally seeking to keep 
the Philippines, but really desiring to give them up, with 
pecuniary compensation for all but Luzon, which they know 
they must lose. The Americans dread having to keep a 
large army so far away, and are not aware that if Manilla is 
safely held they can organise a Tegal army without difficulty, 
The Tagals fight very well, are docile, and like regular wages 
very much. a ee, 

The United Service Magazine for September contains an 
excellent budget of anecdotes illustrating the fighting temper 
of the American sailor. The keynote of Admiral Dewey’s 
character “is found in his battle-signa!, ‘ Keep cool and obey 
orders.’” He is described as of “the quiet, deadly order, the 
well-bred gentleman fighter who looks upon the excitement 
and enthusiasm of others with an amused smile, and kills his 
man or destroys his fleet with kid gloves on his hands and 
his glass in his eye.’ Commodore Schley, on the other 
hand, is a brilliant, dashing sailor, with little regard for 
red-tape or etiquette. Of this type also is Captain Robley 
Evans, who is credited with the saying that “a Spanish 
gunner could hit nothing but the ocean, and only that 
because it was the biggest thing on earth.” He is also 
alleged to have imtroduced the German Emperor to 
American cocktail at Kiel. Of all the acts of heroism 
recorded in the article, none is more striking than that of 
Ensign Gillis, who swam cut to meet a stray torpedo that 
was coming straight against an anchored torpedo-boat, turned 
its nose away, and screwed up the firing-pin tightly so that 
it would not work. ‘Then treading water, he saluted 
Lieutenant Fremont, and reported, ‘Sir, I have to report I 
have captured a torpedo.’—‘ Bring it aboard, Sir,’ replied 
Fremont; and Gillis actually did so, swimming with it to 
the ship and fastenirg tackles to it.’ The American Navy 
has clearly no lack of Dundonalds among its officers. 


In Thurday’s Timcs Sir William Harcourt contributes a 
long letter on ‘‘The Position of the Bishops.” Though the 
words are apparently as strong as ever, it is pretty clear that 
re(lection has shown the leader of the Opposition that there 
is not so much to be got out of the “ Romanising ” agitation 
as he at first sapposed. Like Robin Hood in the ballad, Sir 
William exclaims— 

“ Those Bishops and those Archbishops 
Ye shall them beat and bind,” 
but there is no suggestion in his last letter of any fresh and 
stricter Act of Uniformity with new Tribunals and new 
penalties. Apart from the belabouring of the Bishops, the 
general effect of the letter is well represented by the last sen- 
tences :—“ The Duke of Argyll has pointed out the difficulty 
of creating new organisations for enforcing discipline or 
changing the doctrine and services of the Church. That is not 
what is required. The great body of the laity of the Church 
desire nochange. Whet they demand is that the clergy should 
obey the law and that the Bishops should not assist them ia 
' breaking it.” This is a very distinct improvement upon Sir 
William’s earlier contributions to the controversy. 
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Monday’s Times contains a very interesting extract from 


a pastoral letter addressed by the Bishop of Gibraltar to the 
English congregations under his charge. In the portion 
qhich deals with private confession the Bishop states plainly 
that the English people will never tolerate regular and 
gystematic auricular confession. “They may tolerate a large 
amount of ritual; when they become habituated to it, they 
may even prefer an ornate to a simple service of worship. 
But the confessional is alien to their very nature. They shrink 
from it instinctively with aversion.” Englishmen, the Bishop 
continues, are @ reserved, proud, independent, self - reliant, 
and manly people, and they will never again submit to “a 
aystem which requires themselves, their wives and daughters, 
to tell into the ears of man their most secret sins, and the most 
sacred confidences of their personal and their domestic lives.” 
After dealing with the debilitating effects of systematic 
confession, the Bishop of Gibraltar goes on: “ There are 
secrets of the moral life which should always remain secrets, 
which a God-implanted instinct forbids us to tell any one, 
however wise, however full of sympathy, however reticent, 
however trustworthy, and which we cannot tell without 
serious peril to our souls.” No doubt expert controversialists 
might make a certain number of “points” against the 
Bishop's view, but we are persuaded that his letter exactly 
represents the feelings of the great mass of the laity. 


Ina letter to Wednesday’s Tiines “ A Canon Residentiary ” 
agrees that the life and soul of the Church of England lies in 
its being comprehensive, but he wants to know how far com- 
prehension is to extend. That is, on the face of it, a 
reasonable question; but it is just one of those questions 
which, if pressed remorselessly home, will ruin the Church. 
We should answer it by saying that the Church should try 
to comprehend all zealous, honest, and religious men who 
are sincerely willing to be comprehended, and also willing 
to see comprehension extended to others. No doubt there 
must be limits to comprehension, but we should not be too 
curious in our efforts to define them, but should rather 
be content with the knowledge that in practice there is 
always more danger of the Church being too little than 
too widely comprehensive. To ask for a rigid statement 
of what can and what cannot be done and believed in the 
Church, must end in exclusions. Those who ask ao loudly 
for limits to be placed on comprehension mean that they 
want their own special doctrines comprehended, but not the 
doctrines which they dislike. But though we must not set 
rigid and unyielding limits to comprehension, that need not 
prevent those who believe some of the practiees and tenets 
comprehended to be mischievous fiom combating them by 
spiritual means. Let those who hold that an extreme 
ceremonial and a sacerdotal doctrine are injurious fight them 
by preaching and practising a better doctrine, not by “ dis- 
ciplining” their opponents or by driving them ont of their 
churches. Persecution never yet made converts to the side 
of the persecutors. 


We note that in the Daily News of Wednesday Mr. Kensit 
is reported to have said in a recent address that “there 
would be work for Oliver Cromwells before many years 
were over.” Mr. Kensit’s words and deeds incline us to 
believe that there is work for a Cromwell already. It was 
Cromwell who said “ Every sect saith: Oh, give me liberty! 
But give him it, an | to his power he will not yield it to 
anybody else. Liberty of conscience is a natural right; and 
he that would have it ought to give it.” These words are, 
we think, worth the attention of Mr. Kensit. 


The Daily Chronicle of Friday contains a leading article on 
the subject of redistribution. The conclusion of the article 
is that redistribation, if carried out arithmetically in the 
three kingdoms, would prodace a loss of Unionist seats, and 
this “would not exactly reinvigorate the Unionist party.” 
Very possibly, but we venture to say that this does not 
dispose of our contention. We have never urged the reduction 
of the over-representation of Ireland merely from a narrow 
party point of view, but rather as an act of common justice 
to England, and in order to prevent the Irish Members 
holding a prerogative vote in the Imperial Parliament. Even 
if every Member taken away from Ireland reappeared as an 
English Home-ruler we should be content. What we want to 
avoid is the possibility of Home-rule being some day carried 
by the over-representation of Ireland. Asa matter of fact, 








we believe that a fair scheme of redistribution would help 
the Unionists. The Daily Chronicle thinks the reverse. 
That, however, cannot make it oppose redistribution. We 
gladly welcome the new recruit to the policy of electoral 
justice to England. 


We regret to see the great figures of the Victorian Era pass 
one by one away. Sir George Grey, who died on Monday 
evening at the great age of eighty-six, was never of importance 
in English politics; but he was one of the ablest and most 
original of Colonial administrators, and in South Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Cape he did most effective work. 
He was a little too much of a democrat for us to think 
him truly wise, but he won the confidence of Australian 
settlers and the love of the native populations,—a very diffi- 
cult combination. One reason for his success was that he 
knew how to govern, defied rebels and the Colonial Office 
with equal nerve, and always carried out to the limit of his 
powers his individual views. His official superiors dreaded 
him, thinking him even “dangerous;” but he removed many 
difficulties from their path; and after eight years of retire- 
ment no one doubts that he deserved the honour he is to 
receive,—burial in St. Paul’s. We wish the successful agents 
of the Empire were more often honoured with public funerals. 


A correspondent of the Times, Mr. Roger Smith, writing 
in last Saturday’s paper, asks whether the problem of the 
better housing of people in the country could not be solved by 
using a cheaper material for cottages. Why not, he asks, try 
wood? The only answer is that the foolish and pedantic by-law8 
adopted in many Rural Unions forbid the erection of wooden 
houses. Yet wooden houses are not only cheap, and easy and 
quick of erection, but are warm in winter and cool in summer, 
wood being a great non-conductor of heat and cold. In 
Surrey there are hundreds of old wooden cottages, weather- 
boarded outside, and lath and plaster inside, which have stood 
seventy or eighty years. Sach cottages could now be built 
a good deal more cheaply than in brick. One advantage of 
a wooden cottage is that it can be removed if not wanted. 
No doubt if the Unions were not allowed to dictate as to the 
use of materials, all sorts of improvements would be made 
in building in light materials. All that the public authority 
should be allowed to do is to inspect any new house when 
completed, and say then whether or not it is fit for human 
habitation. The first thing is to get the by-laws forbidding 
any material but brick and stone done away with. Next we 
should like to see an Exhibition held in London cf cheap and 
light buildings and building materials. Paper an inch thick 
and waterproofed, set in a wooden frame, should make a good 
outside wall. 


The election at Darlington has resulted in the return of 
the Liberal Unionist candidate, Mr. Pease, by a majority of 
688. Mr. Pike Pease polled 3,497 votes, and Mr. Owen 
Phillips 2,809. In 1895 the Unionist majority was 657, and 
in 1892 the Home-ruler was returned by a majority of 56. 
The poll was a very heavy one, and every effort was made by 
the Home-rulers to carry the seat. The election should show 
timid Unionists how little there is in the parrot-cry that 
the Government has lost the confidence of the country. The 
truth is, the inevitable reaction is setting in, and men are now 
beginning to say to each other: ‘ What a good thing it was 
that Lord Salisbury would not let the Jingoes rush us into a 
war over China.’ 


The special correspondents of the newspapers usually write 
well, and sometimes most effectively, but they have rarely 
been consummate artists in words. The Daily Mail has, 
however, found a man of that kind, Mr. G. W. Steevens, 
whose description of the battle of Omdurman, published in 
Friday’s issue, reaches, we do not hesitate to say, the high- 
water mark as literature. Sir William Napier might have 
known more about the details of the battle, but even he could 
not have brought the blood of the reader to his forehead in a 
more exciting way. We may, by the way, while we are on 
this subject, specially ask our readers to look at the prediction 
as to the battle uttered by a Mussulman and quoted bya 
correspondent. It was published in the Cornhill Magazine 
in 1896, it is therefore past question asthentic, and General 
Kitchener might almost have telegraphed it as his despatch. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 109}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@~—— 
THE FRENCH AT FASHODA. 


HERE is little definite fresh news since we last wrote 
on the subject of Fashoda, but during the past week 
it has become generally admitted and understood (1) that 
the white force at Fashoda is the French expedition under 
Major Marchand; (2) that they are there only in small force; 
(3) that General Kitchener has been sent to do what we 
have always declared he would be ordered to do,—namely, 
insist that the whole course of the main stream of the Nile 
from the sea to the Lakes must remain in Anglo-Egyptian 
hands. Here, then, is the situation ina nutshell. We have 
an overwhelming force on the spot, and though we mean 
to use it with the utmost respect for French feelings, we 
also mean to use it firmly and conclusively in order to 
prevent the French exercising any sovereign rights at 
Fashoda, and in order to place Fashoda finally under the 
British and Egyptian flags. There have been rumours 
and suggestions in certain quarters that our Govern- 
ment has not the necessary backbone for playing this 
strong and simple game. They will trim and hesitate, it 
is asserted, and allow the French to negotiate about 
essentials. We do not believe a word of such talk. We 
believe, instead, that L:rd Salisbury and his colleagues 
will show all the firmress required. But then we have 
never given any credit to the wild and ill-founded talk 
about the present Ministry’s lack of pluck, and therefore 
do not expect the Cabinet to act otherwise than with the 
requisite courage on an important occasion. After all, what 
is the foundation for thealleged weakness and pusillanimity 
of the Cabinet? They wisely refused to hamper France in 
Madagascar, they acted generously in Tunis—we think too 
generously, but generosity is not necessarily weakness—and 
they steadily resisted the efforts of an excited Press and of 
a cynical Parliamentary opposition led by Little Englanders 
to rush them into a war with Russia over a railway panic 
in China. In our opinion, the members of the present 
Government have not always shown themselves perfectly 
discreet in their public utterances, but weak they have 
not been, nor will they be on the present occasion. Major 
Marchand, that is, will not be allowed to retain possession 
of Fashoda. When this part of his task has been accom- 
plished by the Sirdar, it will be for the French, if they 
think fit, to withdraw their Ambassador, mobilise their 
Fleet, and prepare to attack England by land and sea. 


But seriously, are the French likely to rush into such a 
struggle without allies, for allies they would certainly not 
have? We do not doubt the courage of the French, nor 
their willingness to fight on a point of honour, but even 
Frenchmen do not fight without some _ reasonable 
prospect of success; and what prospect would there be 
in a war with England? If we had a land frontier with 
France, the French Government, in a moment of annoyance 
about even a place like Fashoda, might hurl their men 
across the frontier and take their chance. But in the 
present instance there would be no opportunity for such 
daring acts. During a war with England the Army must 
sit with folded hands while the French Navy engaged our 
own. Now, the French Navy is brave and efficient and 
large, but even granting, for the purpose of argument, 
that the French ships, officers, and men are as good, or 
even a little better, than ours, it is hardly possible that 
the French could destroy our fleets and leave the way 
open to invasion. When every possible deduction is made 
we have an overwhelming preponderance of naval power 
when compared with France alone. What would almost 
certainly happen in a maritime war between England and 
France would be, first the loss of the French fleets, then of 
the French commerce, and finally of the French colonies. No 
doubt meantime France would inflict great losses on our 
commerce, but that would bea small matter in comparison 
to the injury done to France. Can we then suppose that 
France will run the risk, aud the very grave risk, of such 
injuries merely in order to try to drive us out of Fashoda, 
—for that will be the situation as soon as the Sirdar with 
his vastly superior force has taken possession of all the 
territory upon which Major Marchand’s men are not 
actually standing? France, unless her statesmen are mad, 
will not go to war about Fashoda. What, then, will 
France do in the matter? Negotiate? Unless we are 
very greatly mistaken, France will use her enforced 


acquiescence in the occupation of Fashoda by the 
Sirdar, and the consequent evacuation by Major Marchand 
as the ground for a demand that she shall be allowed 
to retain certain posts and positions on the Bahr.el. 
Ghazel. What are we to say to such demands? Adyo. 
cates of a policy of “Thorough” will tell us that the Bahr. 
el-Ghazel is part of the Upper Nile Valley, and that we 
must not allow France to take any country in which the 
waters run down to the Nile. We do not of ourselves 
consider that such a heroic policy is necessary. We 
have always urged in these pages that the necessary and 
essential thing is to preserve the course of the main 
stream of the Nile,—z.e., the White Nile. That done 
and all fear of any band of French territory being 
interposed between Khartoum and Uganda being removed 
we may examine sympathetically any reasonable proposal 
on the part of France to keep a portion of the 
valley of the Bahr-el-Ghazel. We do not suppose 
that France will make much use of posts on the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel, or that they will be anything, indeed, 
but a source of expense. That, however, is the affair of 
France. If she desires certain posts on the upper waters 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazel, she may, in our opinion, be allowed 
to acquire them. The question is, of course, in the 
last resort, one of how much,—i.e., of how far the French 
posts can safely be allowed to extend down the Bahr-el. 
Ghazel. Clearly, they ought not to come right up to the 
point of junction between the Bahr-el-Ghazel and the White 
Nile. That would be an impossible concession. We have no 
doubt, however, that it would be possible to find a suitable 
point some two or three hundred miles up the course of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel which could be agreed upon as the 
northward limit of the French Congo,—for that would be 
the Colony which would receive any addition of territory on 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel. These, however, are matters of detail. 
All we desire to point cut now is that there is no reason 
why we should not meet any reasonable requests of France 
in regard to the Bahr-el-Ghazel. The only absolutely 
essential condition is that we must have the whole course 
of the main stream of the Nile, and that in no shape or 
form can we allow any attempt to break the continuity of 
Anglo-Egyptian territory between Uganda and the Delta. 
That condition once firmly established, we can, and we 
think ought to, make things easy for France in the matter 
of the upper waters of the Bahr-el-Ghazel. 


One more point remains to be dealt with. The French, 
it is said in some quarters, hope to use Fashoda as a lever for 
raising the whole Egyptian question. They will, it is 
suggested, inform us that they will retire from Fashoda, 
but only on condition that we discuss the whole Egyptian 
question. It is hardly necessary to say that any such sug- 
gestion is entirely inadmissible. No British Government 
could now possibly discuss the Egyptian question in the 
French sense, and to pretend that it could would only breed 
mischief. Our occupation has become permanent, and it 
would merely be deceiving France to give her any other 
impression. Even if the Government wanted to do so, 
which they do not, they could not venture to enter upon 
evacuation negotiations with France. No Government 
could live a week that had seriously compromised the 
country in the matter of leaving Egypt. The British 
people mean to remain in Egypt, and will no more leave 
it than the French will leave Tunis. That is a formula 
which, we fear, wearies some of our readers, but it is 
nevertheless a true one. Evacuation has, in a word, 
passed completely outside the region of practical politics, 
and no attempt to enter upon negotiations with France 
based upon any suggestion of evacuation could now 
possibly be permitted. For good or ill we are in Egypt, 
and shall stop there. 





THE PICQUART AFFAIR. 


E regard the latest news from France as positively 
terrible. France, and Paris more especially, Ig 
falling into one of those moods of angry distrust of all 
men, of disposition to believe all evils possible, which 
have always within the past hundred years ended in 
revolutionary outbursts. Every one is “suspect,” and 
“suspect” of treachery so grave that those who feel the 
suspicion think death the only adequate or fitting penalty. 
One half the populace believes that an occult “ Syndicate 
representing all Jews and Protestants, and possibly a 





foreign Power—“ Gold of Pitt” was the old cry—# 
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deliberately trying to degrade and ruin the chiefs of the 
French Army, and thus prepare the way for some great 
and profitable blow to France. So passionately are they 
convinced, that they will hardly allow Dreyfusard witnesses 
to go home alive atter giving their testimony in the Courts. 
The other half, which has infinite subdivisions, believes, 
or, to be more rigidly exact, is inclined to believe, that 
the Army chiefs, or some of them, are aware of some 
secret in the Dreyfus matter so dangerous either to 
France—as the temperate say—or to their own position 
and credit—as the infuriated say—that rather than en- 
dure full investigation they will scruple at nothing,— 
perjury, forgery, or even murder. Just imagine what the 
“incident Picquart” which occurred on Wednesday really 
means. Colonel Picquart, lately head of the Intelligence 
Department, is an officer with a distinguished record, 
believed to be of the highest character, and certainly of 
the greatest moral nerve. Whatever his motive, he has 
sacrificed everything to secure a fair trial to a brother- 
officer, and has done it quietly with the reticence of a 
gentleman. He has set himself from the first to the task 
of compelling full inquiry into the Dreyfus affair, and 
the condition of things in the War Office which 
made that affair possible. Consequently, say his 
friends, he was sent to Tunis with orders to expend 
him in peculiarly dangerous service, and so silence his 
tongue for ever. The orders were disobeyed, he returned 
to France, and has thenceforward been the object of 
incessant persecutions. He was removed from his 
appointments, harshly treated as to allowances, and at 
last accused, because in order to defend himself in a civil 
trial he had stated certain facts to his counsel, of revealing 
official secrets. Finally, he was accused of forging the 
telegram which, as he alleged, convicted Major Ester- 
hazy. This last charge brings him within the grip of 
nilitary law; he must go to a military prison; aud he 
therefore on Wednesday, while being tried before the 
Correctional Tribunal, which is civil, for revealing official 
secrets, turned to the audience and, “with much emotion,” 
said:—“TI also solicit an immediate trial. Let me add 
this—for it is perhaps the last time I shall speak in 
public. It will be easy for me to justify myself as to the 
petit blew. I shall perhaps spend to-night in Cherche- 
Midi Military Prison, but I am anxious to say that if I 
find in my cell the noose of Lemercier-Picard or the razor 
of Henry it will be an assassination. I have no intention 
of committing suicide.” Lemercier-Picard, a clever 
detective, and Colonel Henry, of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, were the two men believed to be deepest in the 
secrets of the War Office; both “committed suicide; ” 
and Colonel Picquart’s words mean that to stop their 
making confessions both were put to death. In England 
such an assertion would create doubt as to the speaker’s 
sanity, but in France the spectators in Court “applauded” 
the speaker, who is not, be it remembered, on the more 
popular side, and grave men shake their heads, and 
at least doubt whether there may not be something 
init. If there is, and we know too little of the interior 
of the French War Office to feel complete moral certainty 
either way, the grand Army of France, the object of 
unmeasured love and admiration and expenditure, is in 
the hands of criminals; while if, as we would fain hope, 
the charge is one of the monstrous accusations often 
begotten in France of raging suspicion, it shows, and 
the action of the audience in Court shows, that temper 
has risen in Paris to the point where reason has no 
sway. The people must be in a kind of welter of rage, 
suspicion, and terror such as we have hardly seen in 
France since the worst days of the Revolution. That 
they should be so is no matter for surprise, for every 
Frenchman is personally interested in the Army, in 
which either he or his son has served, and believes that 
if the centre of the Army is tainted till it has great 
secrets to conceal, France herself will ultimately be lost. 
Deputies may be rogues, the Navy may be a nest of 
corrupt clerks, the very Judges may not be beyond 
suspicion, and still France may survive; but if the War 
Office is suspect, what is there left to believe in as a rock 
of shelter ? 


We cannot wonder that the Army as a whole, the half- 
million of men and officers cantoned all over France, is in 
a temper which alarms the wisest Republicans. They 
Simply cannot believe that their chiefs would either 
commit such acts or conceal them if committed, and 





so believing, they regard the whole deplorable business 
as a deadly insult to their corporation, inflicted on it out 
of spite by Jews, civilians, and those Republicans 
who dread and dislike military rule. They ask why the 
Army is not better protected from calumny, why there is 
no person to whom they can appeal, whether under 
another régime such scandalous attacks could not be 
prevented. They do not threaten the Republic—discipline 
prevents that, and the undying dread of “ civil war in the 
barracks ”—but they are little inclined to defend a system 
under which such humiliations, for as such they regard 
them, are authorised or allowed to be possible. It is to 
this feeling that the Duc d’Orléans, the head of the house 
of France, appeals in his recent manifesto, which ap- 
pears to Englishmen so discreditable an invitation to a 
pronunciamiento, but which probably strikes French 
soldiers as natural, though, from their want of confidence 
in its author, it is futile. The officers are not for the 
Bourbons while the Bourbons produce no soldier, and the 
conscripts are peasants, full of the traditional dread that 
with a Restoration the ancient régime, still detested and 
suspected, as in this country Catholicism was once sus- 
pected and detested, would inevitably return. It is not, 
however, love for the Republic which protects it, but 
the bewildering difficulty of finding a substitute. It 
has often been said, and by grave men, that France, 
discontented, angry with herself and with the world, 
afraid of what these scandals may end in, and long- 
ing for rescue from mud, would acclaim a Dictator; but 
where is he to be found? There is no cadet of the old house 
in the position once occupied by the Duc d’Aumale, at once 
a tried soldier and a Prince. Victor Bonaparte, the heir 
of Napoleon III, is considered a nonentity; and his brother 
Louis Bonaparte, the Russian artilleryman, who might be 
the most formidable of candidates, is personally unknown 
to Frenchmen. No civilian has any hold on the popular 
imagination, or has achieved any great administrative or 
diplomatic success, or is of the character which seriously 
impresses France. M. Cavaignac’s speech was recently 
placarded all over the Departments, but created no enthu- 
siasm even for an hour. There remain the Generals; but 
which General stands out conspicuously from the rest ? 
There are many in France in whose ability the Army as 
a “ Service” trusts—foremost among them, we are told, 
being General Jamont—but there is no one who has won a 
pitched battle, orof whom his comrades would not be jealous. 
Therefore the Army, though convinced that the Dreyfus 
affair has imbedded in it a plot for discrediting the military, 
remains quiet, awaits developments, contents itself with a 
sullen watchfulness which it is quite evident alarms men 
who, like General Zurlinden and M. Faure, know its 
temper. How long that attitude will continue no one 
knows; but minds are in that state of repressed fury that 
any incident, the unexpected death, for instance, of Colonel 
Picquart, or a threat of war, might produce an éxplosion 
which could hardly end in anything but a dictatorship to 
“restore tranquillity and confidence.” We write with a full 
belief that a Republic suits France best, producing the 
largest measure of security and liberty for the largest 
number, but it is folly to forget that France irritated 
always changes the form of her governing régime. She 
takes a throne or a Republic instead of a new Premier. 
She thinks that safe, though Englishmen do not, and no 
doubt she has this to plead, that she has tried a dozen 
régimes since the Revolution, and has survived them all. 





AMERICA AND HER ARMY. 


1 world has hardly yet realised how great a 
turning-point in the history of the United States 
was the war with Spain, and how tremendous are the 
changes in the American polity that have been wrought 
by the conquest of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. An announcement made this week as to the 
future disposition of the military forces of the Republic 
should, however, begin the work of enlightenment. 
According to the Philadelphia correspondent of the Times, 
General Miles, the real head of the Army, states 
that, “according to present arrangements, the following 
garrisons are to be provided for the permanent occupa- 
tion of the newly acquired territory. In Cuba there 
will be about 50,000 troops, in the Philippines 20,000, 
in Porto Rico 14,600, and at Honolulu 4,000. In these 
garrisons the regular troops will be assigned as follows: 
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—To Cuba, 12,000; to the Philippines, 3,000; to 
Porto Rico, 4,000; and to Honolulu, 1,000.” The rest 
will be volunteer regiments, but these will, of course, 
be none the less under the command and absolute con- 
trol of the Central Executive ;—the volunteer regiments 
are merely regiments recruited on a special system, and 
able to be disbanded as soon as their work is done. These 
figures show that in a couple of months the United States, 
though not at war, will have an army of ninety thou- 
sand men outside the States, organised for active service, 
and technically in the field. Think for a moment what 
this means. It means that America will be maintaining 
oversea a white force—not more than ten thousand of the 
troops just enumerated will be negroes—larger than that 
which we employ to hold India and Egypt. Our total 
Imperial force—i.e., the force outside these islands—will 
be rather larger, but, next to us, America will have in a 
few months’ time the largest external army in the world. 
Outside their own dominions neither France nor Germany 
have anything like eighty thousand men. We lay stress upon 
these facts not because we are anxious as to responsi- 
bilities assumed by America, or because we think she 
is making a false step. On the contrary, we believe that 
the new departure is distinctly for the best, and is likely 
to prove not only a blessing to the world at large, but a 
great and lasting benefit to the United States. We merely 
emphasise the fact because we desire that the Americans 
should realise fully how big a job they have undertaken, 
and undertaken as yet rather instinctively and uncon- 
sciously than with eyes fully opened. If the Americans 
once understand what they are in for, they will pul! them- 
selves together and plough their long furrow straight and 
well,—no men better. If, however, they do not clearly 
understand the nature of the task before them, there is 
danger of grave trouble and disaster. 


First of all, the Americans must realise that they are 
now face to face with a military problem which cannot be 
solved by makeshifts. No doubt in the Civil War they 
did wonders by means of makeshifts, but then the country 


-was on fire with energy, and the theatre of operations was, 


after all, a comparatively small one, or, at any rate, all on 
the settled portions of the North American Continent. 
Makeshifts will not avail to keep ninety thousand men, 
scattered from the Philippines to Cuba, regularly supplied 
with the munitions of war and with those “reliefs ” that 
are essential to the welfare of an army when in foreign 
places and in unhealthy climates. The wastage in this 
army of ninety thousand men caused by death, by 
disease, and owing to a short term of enlistment 
will be very great, and the gaps will constantly have 
to be filled from America. That there will be little 
trouble in finding new recruits we are well aware, 
but itis not finding the recruit that is the diffi- 
culty. When he is enrolled he will have to be 
equipped and transported to the place where he is needed, 
—possibly a hitherto unsurveyed island in the South- 
Eastern Pacific. But this means an elaborate system of 
transports and a relief system such as exists in the 
British Army, with probably six or seven thousand soldiers 
always afloat, either coming home or going out to 
America’s new Colonial Empire. All this, of course, 
presents no insoluble problem, but it does present one 
which will have to be tackled in earnest, unless there is to 
be a serious breakdown. Military organisation means 
primarily an efficient Headquarters Staff, and this the 
Americans will have to provide as quickly as they can. 
They have in their West Point officers as good material 
as exists in the world, but for the moment the supply is 
by no means equal to the demand. Still, Americans 
learn new work with extraordinary rapidity, and if only 
young men, and not “fossils,” are put at the head of 
Departments things will soon shake down. As we have 
found in Egypt, if you are only careful to put the right 
men at the top, and give them a free hand, they will soon 
discover and develop efficient subordinates. There is yet 
another point most vitally connected with the efficiency of 
a large military force stationed abroad and in tropical 
and half-savage places to which the Americans must 
give attention. ‘They must pay their military officers 
well. Pay on what is practically active service in 
the tropics ought to be double what it is at home. 
The Colonels, Captains, and even Subalterns in Cuba and 
the Philippines will be set to do most arduous and 
responsible work, ind if good work is to be done they 





must be well paid. There is no truer maxim in state. 
craft than that power will be paid. If it is not paid 
officially it will sooner or later pay itself. But such self. 
payment means ruin and demoralisation. That the private 
soldiers will be liberally treated goes without saying 
What is not so certain is that the American people will 
realise that the officers to whom immense powers will be 
given must also be paid in proportion. Good salaries are 
the only instruments which can be permanently relied on 
to kill corruption, and it is absolutely essential that 
America should start her new Colonial Empire free from 
the slightest taint of corruption. If the salaries are 
good it will be possible to introduce stringent rules 
against executive officers holding land or engaging in any 
kind of speculation in the regions which they are 
occupying. It is to such rules, coupled with good salaries, 
that in the last resort we owe our success in India. Put 
an American officer, civil or military, in a great position 
of trust and responsibility in some outlying district in the 
Philippines where his word will virtually be law, and pay 
him well and make it a matter of honour that he ghall 
get no indirect gain from his position, and he will turn 
out a Lawrence. Give the same man poor pay, and 
expose him, as he must be exposed, to great temptations 
in the way of illicit gain, and you will in practice 
be unable to maintain a high standard of official 
duty. The Americans must not be misled by the fact 
that they will be able to get plenty of men, and 
apparently sound men, at small salaries. As Lord 
Cornwallis told his masters in the East India Company, 
they could get a dozen men to be Governor-General for 
no salary at all, but that did not show that it would 
be wise not to give their Governor-General proper 
remuneration. Depend upon it, this apparently simple 
matter of salaries is of the utmost importance. It a man 
has a good salary, and therefore a desirable post, he has 
a perpetual reminder that he has forfeited any right to 
private gain. If he is inadequately paid he has a sense 
of grievance, and tells himself when he is tempted that 
he has a moral right to do for himself what the country 


‘ought to have done for him. 


Side by side with the problem of military organisation, 
and closely allied to it, is the problem of civil administra- 
tion. Very soon after the troops have taken possession 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines there will be an 
urgent need for civil administrators—including Judges— 
of all kinds. Here, again, the need for a satisfactory 
tenure of office and high salaries will become urgent,— 
more urgent, indeed, than in the case of the soldiers, who 
are always largely protected by the sense of esprit de corps. 
It is in reference to this question of how to provide 
these civil administrators that we see the only signs of 
hopelessness and pessimism that have yet been exhibited by 
the Americans. Grave Americans of experience and high 
standing are apt to say that they do not see where or how 
they are to obtain men of the kind we obtain for the 
Indian Civil Service. The material, they infer, does 
not exist. We do not believe it for a moment. The 
material does exist, only as yet itis in the raw. It will 
be the duty of America in the course of the next few 
years to develop a body of Indian civilians,—men who, if 
turned into a tropical swamp or forest and told to organise 
a Government and administer it, will do so straight away. 
No doubt making a start will be a difficulty; but that 
once made, a tradition of good service will soon develop, 
and thousands of young men will come forward. After 
all, the States have never found any difficulty in filling 
West Point and their Naval College, and exactly the same 
stamp of man will do for civilian work. Look, too, at the 
success of the American missionaries. The same zeal and 
the same willingness to work away from home among 
savages and semi-savages will, we are certain, be placed at 
the disposal of the State. The men who fill our Indian 
Civil Service are mainly the sons of naval and military 
officers, of professors, of schoolmasters, of doctors, and, above 
all, of clergymen. All these classes are to be found in 
the States, and when once the need and the opportunity 
are realised they will give their sons to the service of the 
State. Only one thing is necessary,—the parent who 
thinks of bringing up a son for Imperial work must be 
made to feel that his boy will have a real career open to 
him,—good pay, a secure tenure of his post, a pension 
when he retires, and an office conveying a certain amount 
of distinction and consideration. When America has 
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developed, as we believe she will develop, a class of civilians, 
she will have added a most valuable element to her 

ulation. Once create a high standard of administra- 
tion in Cuba and the Philippines, and the effects will be 
felt in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 





THE DRY BONES STIRRING IN CHINA. 


HE news from China has suddenly become interesting 
again. It really seems as if the dry bones were 
stirring. Moved by an influence of which we shall have 
more to say, the young man who is supposed to govern the 
Empire, but whom diplomatists seem never to think impor- 
tant enough to be studied, appears recently to have asserted 
himself as an independent force,—a “free” Emperor, as 
William II. would say. He issued a series of unex- 
cted decrees and a proclamation. By one of the decrees 
he establishes a post throughout the Empire, and calls on 
his people to make it a success; by another he compels 
the publication monthly of accounts of all public receipts 
and expenditure ; and by a third he is understood to have 
sanctioned something closely resembling a free Press. 
None of these decrees may be carried out—in China 
nothing has ever been quite real—but the intention of 
them all is obviously to increase the means at the disposal 
of the central Government of knowing what is going on 
in the distant provinces, where rapacious Governors steal 
revenue, oppress the people, and leave the “armies ” mere 
mobs of coolies in uniform. The steps adopted all hang 
together, and suggest that the Emperor, who is theoreti- 
cally as absolute as the Czar, is conscious that he has 
been hoodwinked, and intends for the future, if he can, to 
stop, or at least to diminish the hoodwinking. The great 
Satraps are to publish accounts, and at least say before 
the Emperor and the people what they profess to have 
done with the money they take. Everybody is set at 
liberty to petition, everybody may write to Pekin, every- 
body may engage in discussion without risk of penalties. 
This is a great departure from the established usages of 
China, and it is made more remarkable by a proclama- 
tion in which the Emperor states his motive for sanc- 
tioning such innovations. He has broken apparently with 
conservative tradition, and to the horror, we may well 
imagine, of old officials, declares that in many respects 
“Western civilisation is superior to the existing order of 
things in China,” and that he intends for the future “ to 
adopt the good points and discard the bad,’—a statement 
which to Chinamen before the war would have seemed 
almost blasphemous in its audacity and irreverence. 
China may not prosper, but at least her civilisation is 
perfect; that was the conviction of every Mandarin, one 
so strongly entertained that dissidents were frequently 
executed or degraded because they had been led away, as 
the Emperor himself is now, by over-appreciation of 
barbarian ways. The proclamation is, in fact, a coup 
@éat in the realm of Chinese ideas. 

It is clear that some new influence must be at work in 
the Forbidden City, and that it must have affected the 
Emperor’s own mind. The old Councillors of the Empire, 
though they might have established a post, that being a 
convenience to themselves among others, would never 
have ordered the publication of monthly accounts, fearing 
that provincial stealings would become too obvious, or 
have conceded the universal right of petition, which 
diminishes their own value as channels between the 
Emperor and the people. Still less would they have 
praised European institutions, or admitted in the Pekin 
Gazette that Chinese ways of government, being Chinese, 
could be less than perfect. Some new force must 
be at work, and, though it is affirmed that it is the 
advice of a Cantonese reformer who has gained the 
Emperor’s ear, it is difficult not to suspect that 
he was supported by another “influence,” that of the 
Japanese. It has been rumoured once or twice lately that 
Pekin and Tokio were drawing closer together, and that 
In the new respect born of their defeat the Chinese were 
beginning to consult “ the dwarfs,” whom they bad for ages 
80 despised. The Marquis Ito has been received privately 
i the Palace, and it is quite natural that the Emperor, who 
has felt his position acutely, and who of necessity dis- 
trusts alike the advisers who have betrayed him into such 
humiliations and the white foreigners who daily press on 
1m demands almost impudent in their selfishness, should 
ve turned with a certain eagerness to the visitor who, 








though a conqueror, is still a Mongolian, and as such has 
with the Empire many common interests and ideas. Ifthe 
Emperor did so turn, he would be sure to hear precisely the 
advice embodied in his apologetic proclamation. ‘ We,’ he 
would be told, though doubtless in words full of respect, 
‘have adopted many of the ideas of the West, though reject- 
ing many others, and in consequence we, though compara- 
tively a little people, have become strong; we are highly 
considered even by Europeans, who dare not give orders 
to the Mikado; we have a fine Army, an increasing 
Navy, and a full Treasury; and we have defeated you.’ 
Such words addressed to the Emperor by a statesman 
belonging to the same branch of the human family, 
backed as they are by the undeniable evidence of facts, 
and made acceptable by their auditor’s rage at incessant 
irritations from without, may well have seemed wise 
to their recipient, who sees that, as things are, Japan 
could resist European oppression, and that he himself 
could not. He made, therefore, a strong attempt in the 
new direction, and though for the moment defeated, it is 
not impossible that he may yet succeed. The Empress 
Dowager, who is rigidly conservative and is the richest 
person in the Empire, using, doubtless, the ascendency 
given her by the Chinese respect for parents, and backed 
by the great Mandarins, who dreaded that publication 
of accounts, resumed her place at the Council Board, 
ordered all Ministers to report to her, and will, it is 
believed, replace her favourite Minister, Li Hung Chang. 
The Emperor is supposed to have been again reduced 
to a nonentity, but it is by no means certain, un- 
less he has been murdered, that this is the case. 
In every country the person who possesses all legal 
authority is always formidable when he stirs, and the 
Emperor is evidently disposed to stir. It is clear from 
the surprise he excited that he must himself have 
issued the decrees and the proclamation, and though he 
may not be a strong man, he must havea strong party 
at his back, while the countless millions of his subjects 
know of no other ruler. If, as seems certain, liberal 
advisers, be they Cantonese or Japanese, have succeeded 
in inspiring him with convictions, he may assert himself 
again, and there are ways and means in China of walling 
up even old Empresses in oublieites of etiquette which 
would effectively prevent further interference. All oppo- 
nents except the Empress lie at the Emperor’s mercy, and 
if he has even sufficient strength to adhere to an adviser 
he may yet commence so much of the work of reformation 
as will give him a strong Executive. That he has the 
strength we cannot affirm, though few Chinese are with- 
out obstinacy ; but we have been assured, on evidence we do 
not doubt, that he feels most bitterly the recent degrada- 
tions of histhrone. No King, in truth, ioves to be kicked. 


Most hopes for China prove to be dreams; but 
we confess we share with Mr. Balfour, and many 
most experienced experts in Chinese affairs, the idea 
that a turning - point in the affairs of the Empire 
may still come, that in the utter collapse of such 
an organisation there is something almost unnatural. 
One would at least have expected a flurry from the dying 
whale. Here are nearly four hundred millions of people, 
“all alike,” all industrious, all brave in a way, all con- 
ceited to the last degree, and all under the same govern- 
ing machinery, who because they have been beaten in a 
skirmish or two are considered to be defenceless before 
any spoiler. Their Government is insulted, their local 
rulers punished, their sea ports seized by any one who 
chooses to do it, and they make no movement of resist- 
ance. The people have not been defeated, have hardly 
known that a war occurred, nothing has gone to pieces, 
all life goes on as if Japan had never existed, and still 
China is treated and regarded asin some way dead. May 
she not be cataleptic only? It seems almost incredible 
that there should not linger in a Monarchy disposing of 
such immense resources some elements of force, some 
mode of utilising them with effect, some person who 
can act as if he were alive. The Emperor is still 
the earthly deity of his people, whom it is sacri- 
legious to resist, the Grand Council still guides all 
departments, the Satraps still rule their provinces, the 
machine is, in fact, perfect if only there were motive 
power. Is it quite certain that the Emperor, once induced 
by strong advisers to utilise his marvellous position, 
could not provide that power, and so set the huge vehicle 
rolling again? Chinamen bleed if you prick them 
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like other people, and just imagine what this Emperor, this 
Atabualpa of to-day, must be feeling as week after week 
he hears of some new demand, sees his Council make 
some new concession, is told of some new insult to his 
Empire. Poor Prince Kung just before his death felt it 
all so keenly that he recommended war with Russia with 
all its hazards as a preferable alternative. Suppose that 
the Emperor, feeling like Prince Kung, throws himself into 
the arms of the Japanese with the single prayer, “Teach 
me how to fight the white men.” We suspect that Europe 
within three years would regret that it had been so 
greedy for concessions, so eager to touch profits, so blind 
to everything except desire that the spoil should be fairly 
distributed, each nation interpreting “fairness” for 
itself. 


THE EMBITTERING OF THE KINGS. 


HERE is one point in connection with the murder of 
the Empress Elisabeth which has hitherto escaped 
attention, and which seems to us to have real and per- 
manent political importance. This is the degree to which 
crimes of the kind spoil the relation between the Kings 
and the peoples. Outside Russia, very few white men 
believe any more in Divine Right, but a great many, pro- 
bably a large majority, believe in the usefulness of 
thrones, and on the Continent, at all events, define that 
usefulness pretty clearly. They want their Kings to 
restrain the parties, to keep the Executive efficient, to 
prevent the besetting evil of modern States,—their 
tendency towards class government. The King, being 
above all, is expected to be impartial towards all, to be, in 
fact, the Grand Referee when anything goes wrong. He 
is not asked so much to govern—Ministers can do that 
better —as to prevent failures in government, and 
especially failures which affect the body of the people. 
He is to be Sovereign of all men, and not only of the 
well-to-do. The Kings as a rule are quite aware of their 
position in opinion, and fulfil their special function 
fairly well; but the Anarchist attempts at assassination 
interfere terribly with their performance of this duty. 
They cease to be able to move about freely, or even to 
travel freely, to see people without precautions, to 
be able to talk to men whom their acts are intended 
to affect. There is now not a King in Europe, 
outside Denmark, who can walk unguarded about his 
own capital, or ride without guards, or travel with- 
out driving railway functionaries and Head-Policemen 
half mad with an anxiety which in Russia has even 
produced suicides. It is not a question of courage, for, 
except in England, all Kings are soldiers, and, to do them 
justice, they are rarely wanting in pluck; but their 
Ministers will not let them ‘expose themselves,” their 
police gain in importance by dwelling on dangers, and 
they themselves are naturally apt to think that their lives 
are of vast significance to great communities. They live, 
therefore, in a sense, shut up, the degree of physical 
seclusion varying in every country, but the remoteness 
from usual life being real and regrettable in every one. 
~Nor is this all. They learn to distrust the commonalty 
from among whom their assailants come, and especially 
that section of it, “the disinherited,” for whom good 
Kings have always felt a special care. The evil, of 
course, is exasperated to the last degree when their wives 
or sisters or children are struck. This danger has not 
hitherto been greatly feared, no female ruler all through 
history having ever been assassinated, and no Princess 
having been killed—except, indeed, by judicial decree— 
merely because her rank had begotten an envious 
dislike, but it will be feared in future. Men, even 
specially brave men, suffer under permanent risk of 
assassination, which destroys their tranquillity when 
they are off duty; but danger to their women or their 
children, who are in no way guilty even of possessing 
“authority,” makes them savagely bitter. They learn to 
hate the Anarchists and all those wild social reformers 
whose theories seem to produce the tendency to 
Anarchism ; and with hatred of that kind, justified 
at intervals by horrible facts, impartiality is no longer 
possible, and schemes of savage repression put on an 
aspect of righteousness fatal alike to prudence and to 
that cold adherence to equal justice which is the strongest 
security for good government. The feeling generated, in 
fact, resembles the old religious hatreds under which a 
heretic deserved death, not for doing, but for being only. 











LS 
We remember to have been told, truly or falsely, tha 
when Nihilism threatened Alexander IIL. both he and his 
Empress kept their minds cool till they were informed of 
a plot for kidnapping their children, and to prevent that 
accepted both the despotism of the secret police and their 
gloomy imprisonment in Gatschina. Kings do not natural] 
dread Socialists; the terror which so disheartens their 
natural feeling for the poor comes from the persuasion 
that in Socialism and the like is the reservoir out of which 
the Anarchy which justifies murder naturally flows. It ig 
useless or foolish to say they ought to be more steadfast 
in their endurance. To all but a very few the risk of 
murder to those they love is absolutely intolerable. Kings 
are only human beings, and we all see how savage such 
events make the most ordinary of mankind, how little even 
of trial ordinary men would give to assassins like Lucchenij, 
Half the journalists of Europe were angry because he 
had not been lynched on the spot, and why should the 
Kings who actually suffer what the journalists only re. 
port be expected to be so much more calm? They are, 
as we believe, twice as bitter as they were before 
September 10th, and in bitterness is no help towards the 
impartial government of men. 

The mischief is, as we believe, serious, for kingship is 
neither dead nor dying, but rather on the ascending 
grade, and for all we can see it may prove a permanent 
one. There is just the chance that the practice of mur. 
dering the highly placed may die away of itself, as it 
seems to have done in the Middle Ages, but there is very 
little in any of the remedies suggested to make one san. 
guine. The supply of men who hate the great, and are 
half mad with discontent and the wish to be noticed, is 
not likely to die away, should indeed rather increase 
with the spread of education and the decay of religious 
faith. Women, it must be remembered, have not as yet 
been political assassins—unless we consider Charlotte 
Corday one—and there is nothing whatever in women, 
except want of physical strength, to prevent their swelling 
the army of those who kill their social enemies. The 
women who shrieked at Marie Antoinette would have 
killed her with knives or sharpened files if they had had 
the chance. The new passion of recent times, the savage 
resentmeut at poverty, is becoming more general, and 
with it in many minds a more bitter malignity against 
the prosperous and the highly placed. There will be 
plenty, we fear, of potential assassins, and of deterrent 
motives we can see none that do not already exist. What 
are they to be? A new growth of intelligence ? Improve- 
ment in that respect has hitherto developed assassination. 
A new liking for the great ? What is to produce that, espe- 
cially since the great, or indeed all in whom the world takes 
interest, live under the microscope ? A new fear of the con- 
sequences of crime? How is that to be developed? We 
cannot torture assassins, who in the old days were not 
checked by fear of the inevitable breaking on the wheel, 
and who, if threatened with the rack, would kill them- 
selves the moment they had struck their blow. The only 
effect of such a departure from Christian principle would 
be to diminish the just horror of their crimes, or even to 
transfer to them some of the pity which ought to be 
reserved for their victims. The notion of declaring all 
Anarchists insane, and sending them to an infinity of 
Broadmoors is chimerical, for the really dangerous 
Anarchist can conceal his opinions until the opportunity 
arrives for acting on them. More police supervision there 
can scarcely be, and the practice of hunting them from 
country to country does but deepen, as in Luccheni’s case, 
their malignant resentment against society, and the great 
who, as they think, set society in motion. There is nothing 
for it except for those threatened to increase their pre- 
cautions, and precaution, to be successful, means, as we 
pointed out some fifteen years ago, living like the great 
Barons of old in defended houses and under the incessant 
surveillance of watchful guards. Nothing could be more 
injurious to the mental equilibrium of the Kings, and 
nothing, we may add, tend more strongly to increase the 
latent dislike and dread of them. It is not from mere 
spite, but from an instinct of human nature, that the 
secluded ruler is esteemed a tyrant, and that Tiberius at 
Capri is credited with offences of which, had he lived in 
Rome, even a Roman patrician would never have accuse 
him. The Anarchists do succeed in one thing, they 
separate Kings and peoples, though how that separation 
is to advance their cause we entirely fail to perceive. 
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THE ENGLISH WATER QUESTION. 


E have no intention of entering upon the much. 
W disputed question of the water-supply of East 
London. Whether the Company is to be blamed for not 
giving the consumers enough water, or pitied because it 
has not enough water to give them; whether the provision 
js inadequate from the point of view of either health, 

comfort, or decency, or amply sufficient if only it were 
properly husbanded; whether that constant supply 
which we have of late years learned to regard as the 
only perfect system should be maintained and extended, 
or give place to the old-fashioned cistern the value of 
which has only become known since it disappeared,—are 
points of great interest to the Company and its customers. 
But we have neither the material nor the wish to discuss 
them now. We shall only say in reference to the East 
London Water Company that we do not see why people 
should pay for water which has not been delivered, more 
than for any other goods in the same predicament. The 
Company is unable to supply as much water as usual 
because the sources from which it draws its supply have 
partially failed. The situation is not unknown in other 
trades. In them, too, the vendor is occasionally unable 
to execute the whole of an order given him. But in the 
latter case, he is not allowed to charge for the whole 
of the goods when he has only sent in a part, and we 
know of no reason why a different rule should be 
applied to a water company. If a particular water- 
rate is fair when the company are delivering water at all 
hours, it cannot be fair when they are only delivering 
water for four hours out of the twenty-four. The 
diminution of the supply may be no fault of the 
company’s, but this does not make it right that the 
consumer should bear the whole burden of their mis- 
fortune. That he does not get his usual quantity of 
water is discomfort enough for him. There is no need to 
subject him to the additional annoyance of having to pay 
for what he has never had. The East London Water 
Company would be wise in their generation if they were 
to make a large reduction in their charges for the period 
during which the supply has been curtailed. It would 
reduce their dividend, but it might give them a reserve of 
goodwill of which water companies are not unlikely to feel 
the need by and by. 

What we have really in mind, however, is a very much 
larger question than the water-supply of a part of 
London, or even of the whole Metropolitan area. The 
present drought, following upon a succession of years 
in which the rainfall has been below the average, suggests 
the very unpleasant idea that water may not always be 
as abundant as we have been wont to regard it. We 
are familiar with the conception of a famine of bread, 
but though in the East this has for its natural com- 
plement a famine of water, it has not been so in 
this country. Among the conventional hardships of 
poverty we have never been wont to reckon the want of 
water. There has been some exaggeration and unreality 
im our satisfaction, since at all times there have been 
defects in local arrangements which have prevented water 
from being quite as common as we have liked to think it. 
But these defects have related not to the supply of water 
80 much as to its distribution. There has been water in 
abundance, but the means of bringing it to the place 
Where it is wanted have left more or less to be desired. 
What we are beginning, for the first time, to realise is the 
very much more serious prospect that the supply itself may 
not be inexhaustible. Serious as it is, however, there is 
more than one consideration which seems to point this 
way. First, and chiefly, there is the continually in- 
creasing demand upon the existing sources. For a time, 
perhaps for a long time, this demand may be met. The 

ndon water companies, for example, are constantly en- 
larging the areas from which they draw their water, and 
supplementing the millions of gallons they derive from 

e Thames and its tributaries by other millions drawn 
from new deep wells. As regards their own customers 
this plan may answer extremely well. The dry season is 
tided over, the constant supply is kept up, and those who 
complain that we are living from hand to mouth in regard 
to the chief necessary of life are for the moment silenced. 
But it is only for the moment. The dwellers in great 
aties are naturally the first to cry out when there is any 
Scarcity of water. They depend on a vast artificial 


system, no part of which can break down without the 
consequences being immediately felt. But outside these 
great cities is another huge aggregate of human beings 
which depends for its water, not on any artificial system, 
but on natural springs and on the isolated wells which 
these springs feed. These natural springs and wells 
are directly affected by the efforts the water companies 
are making to supplemeat the sources on which they 
originally depended. The witnesses who appear before 
Royal Commissions and Select Committees may speak 
with confidence of the reserve which London, or any other 
great city, has in the wells which the companies are sink- 
ing to a greater and greater depth, and from the point of 
view of the great city this confidence may be thoroughly 
justified. But how about the small towns, the villages, 
and the isolated houses scattered over the district in 
which these deep wells are sunk? Is there no connec- 
tion between the creation of that reserve from which this or 
that water company proposes to meet every demand that 
can be made on it, and the failure of the local supplies 
which have hitherto given these towns, and villages, and 
isolated houses the water they need? We fear that there 
is a very close connection indeed. From all parts of the 
country there comes the same story of streams becoming 
shallower and more intermittent, of wells that have con- 
tinually to be dug deeper in order to get any water at 
all, of springs which once gushed out from the hillside and 
now do but trickle,—the mere ghosts of their former selves. 


It is not, therefore, the inhabitants of our cities that 
have most cause for anxiety. They can get water from 
the great water-bearing areas, so that for them it is at 
most a matter of time and cost. The real sufferer in the 
future is likely to be the rural consumer, who wants water 
just as much as the townsman, but sees his means of 
getting it near at hand yearly growing less, while the 
cost of getting it from a distance remains prohibitive. He 
is the sufferer in this respect. by the improvements of all 
kinds that are going on around him. The land is infinitely 
better drained. The water that once was left to slowly 
soak away is now carried off at once. What was formerly 
marsh or swamp is now hard ground. Hollows which used 
to remain pools for months together are now as dry as the 
surrounding level. The benefit to health is incalculable, 
but it has not been gained without a corresponding lvss. 
When the water stayed long on the land, it slowly filtered 
through the soil and fed the springs underneath. Now it 
is promptly intercepted by drain-pipes and carried off to the 
nearest stream. The stream is utilised in its turn as a 
source of supply for some distant city, and the village or the 
farmhouse is left to face a slowly but surely advancing 
water famine. The more favoured by Nature a district is 
the more surely and rapidly this process goes on. Where- 
ever mountain and rainfall combine to make an area rich 
in streams and lakes the engineer of some municipal cor- 
poration is at hand with the necessary plans for impound- 
ing the supply and carrying it a hundred miles away. 
Already there is a race between municipalities for the 
right of pre-emption of such areas. Soon there will be a 
race between them which shall soonest convert that right 
into the necessary miles of aqueduct or pipe. Thus from 
every point of view the water question daily grows more 
pressing. There is first the conflict of great cities among 
themselves, —a conflict which involves, among other things, 
the health and comfort of London at no very distant 
date. There is next the conflict between great cities and 
the rest of the country,—between wealth and energy, 
stimulated by a visible and pressing need, and the isolated 
but no less real wants of a scattered population, more 
numerous, it may be, than that of the city, but with no 
power of joint action. This is not a struggle that can 
safely be left to go on until the richest and most far- 
sighted of the combatants have come out conquerors. The 
weaker communities, the isolated atoms which are 
not gathered into communities, have each and all their 
claims on the State of which they are as mucha part as 
the largest town. The whole subject of water-supply has 
still to be examined on a great scale and with reference to 
the country at large. It is not for London, or Manchester, 
or Liverpool that any alarm need be felt ; they are strong 
enough to take care of themselves. It is for the inhabitants 
of Great Britain as a whole that there is most cause for 
concern; and it is on their behalf that the Government 
ought to make the necessary inquiries and undertake the 








necessary legislation. 
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COMPREHENSION AND DISCIPLINE. 

OOKERS on proverbially see the best of the game, and 

the Duke of Argyll, writing on “Discipline in the 
Church of England” in Tuesday’s Times, is abie to add, from 
the standpoint of a Presbyterian, a most valuable and timely 
warning as to dangers that at this moment are threatening 
the Church. His chief and most important contribution to 
the present controversy consists in pointing out that those 
who clamour for more discipline in the Church of England 
are in fact, thongh they may not know it, or mean it, 
asking that the comprehension which is the very life of the 
Church of England shall be destroyed. You cannot have 
discipline of the kind that Sir William Harcourt desires with- 
out destroying comprehension,—that priceless heritage of the 
Church of England. As the Duke of Argyll points out, 
“it has been the want of what is called discipline, and nothing 
else, that has made the Church of England what she is. It 
has been by this want that the parties composing her have 
been kept from fighting.” Bring them together, he goes 
on, “face to face before some new Tribunal, with new 
definitions to guide it and new powers of enforcement 
to apply them,—then who can doubt what the result 
will be?” That is, we believe, an exact statement of 
the truth. If it had been possible at different times during 
this century effectively to bring men like Pusey, Maurice, and 
Stanley each in turn before a strict Tribunal, and to say to 
them, ‘ Your actions or your teachings are not compatible 
with the maintenance of due discipline in the Church, and you 
therefore must either submit or cease to belong to the Church 
of England,’ disruption must have overtaken the national 
Caurcb. It was because there was no workable machinery for 
disciplining the various schools of thought within the Church 
that the Church, to her great advantage, was able to keep them 
all within her fold. It is nowadmitted by the wiser minds in 
the Church that this inclusion was for her good, and so for 
the good of the nation. But depend upon it, if we had had a 
workmanlike Act of Uniformity and a ‘[ribunal capable of 
doing its duty after Sir William Harconrt’s fashion, the 
maximum of exclusion, not the maximum of inclusion, would 
have become the principle of the English Church. To quote 
the Duke of Argyll again :— “Any successful call for dis- 
cipline will be the tocsin of disruption. The Church of 
England from the beginning has been a compromise. The 
tendency of all recent decisions in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
has been in the direction of a wider and wider comprehen- 
sion.” ‘“ What,” asks the Duke of Argyll, “ will be the effect 
of any decisions in the opposite direction,—narrowing the 
comprehensiveness to which we have been long accustomed, 
and ruling perhaps as inadmissible the best-loved symbols of 
some idea held and worshipped with a passionate devotion ?” 


The general effect of the admirable passage just quoted has 
our warmest sympathy and fullest endorsement. We must, 
however, draw attention to one phrase which, in our opinion, 
calls for comment and correction. The Duke of Argyll says 
that the Church of England “from the beginning has been a 
compromise.” Here, it seems to us, he gives support to, if 
he does not actually fall into, a verbal error which is capable 
of producing no little mischief. We are well aware that the 
Church of England is usually and conventionally described 
as the child of compromise, but this does not in truth represent 
her essential spirit. She is something much higher and better. 
She is the child, not of compromise, but of comprehension. 
Compromise and comprehension are by no means the 
same things. In fact, earnest men cannot in spiritual 
matters make use of compromise, though they can of compre- 
hension. Men who hold opposing views on various theological 
points cannot, by way of compromise, cut off a piece of 
doctrine here and add a piece there, and so arrive at 
composite doctrine which both may hold. A doctrine of 
compromise arrived at by some such means as we have 
described would not be a doctrine which both of them held, 
bunt one which neither held. But though sincere and 
religious men cannot compromise on matters of belief, 
they can, through the spirit of comprehension, remain 
within the same religious body. It is out of this spirit of 
comprehension, as distinguished from compromise in the strict 
sense, that the Church of England has grown. No doubt the 


theorists, the logicians, and the strict analysts can show that 
if the spirit of comprehension is pushed far enongh it must, 
in effect if not in name, obliterate the Church. 


We do not 





cia 
deny it, but merely wish to observe that the spirit of com 
prehension has not yet been, and is not in the very least danger 
of being, pushed to that extreme and visionary point where it 
would become mischievous, As in most other matters, it is 
true, no doubt, that nothing absolute can be affirmed about 
comprehension. There may be harm in comprehension when 
it is carried to extremes, as in all other things when carried 
to extremes. Bat there is little fear of any such result, Men 
are by nature very little inclined to admit the great truth that 
“ God fulfils himself in many ways, lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world,” and the difficulty will always be rather to 
maintain comprehension, than to prevent its being misused, 
Let us remember, then, that it is comprehension which we 
must strive to secure, and not compromise. Compromise 
may serve a very useful, though humbler, purpose in minor 
matters and in non-essentials. It will be of little use in 
weightier things. Here, however, the spirit of comprehension, 
as we have said, can and will help us. The Puritan and the 
High Churchman cannot “ pool” their doctrines and produce 
an amalgam acceptable to both, but both may agree to work 
shoulder to shoulder in a common cause, each strong in his 
own belief, and yet each unwilling to injure the cause by 
internecine strife and a spiritual civil war. It will be said, 
no doubt, that the Articles are a compromise, and so in a sense 
they are, though those who drew them up seem instinctively 
to have striven there also for comprehension, both by omis. 
sions and insertions. But who can say that the Articles 
have been a great spiritual force in the Church? The 
Articles have never, like the Book of Common Prayer— 
which is comprehensive rather than a matter of compromise 
—inspired any great or special sense of loyalty and devotion. 
Though the work of able and sincere minds, they are now 
largely “dead matter” in practice, though not, of course, 
in theory. They are, in fact, seldom appealed to except with 
the desire of persecuting some clergyman who is alleged to 
have violated them. In a word, they are not living wit- 
nesses, and few men, we should imagine, keep them in mind 
as an inspiring and informing spiritual force. 


Bat, it will be said, even admitted that comprehension is 
the essential characteristic of the English Church, and that 
discipline of the kind Sir William Harcourt desires would 
destroy comprehension and produce disruption, must there not 
still be some limit placed upon the actions of individual 
clergymen or parties in the Church? No doubt, but surely 
we may admit the necessity for the imposition of such 
limits, and yet consider that they should not be dis- 
ciplinary in their character. We hold with Canon Gore 
that the layman has a right to find in an English church 
the regular services of the Prayer-book read as they are 
set forth in the Prayer-book, and further that additional 
and extra services should not be introduced if it can be 
shown that any considerable portion of the congregation are 
aggrieved thereby. But in order to produce this result 
we would not make martyrs of all the ritualistic clergy- 
men in the country, expose them to actions at law, or finally 
drive them from the Church. We would rather trust to the 
Bishops being able to exercise a wise and salutary control 
over new services and matters of ritual. It will be said, of 
course, that the clergy would disobey their Bishops if the 
Bishops dared to interfere, but we think that the dread of 
such disobedience is exaggerated, and that if the will of 
the Bishops were clearly expressed the clergy would, as a 
rale, obey. If, however, disobedience did occur we would 
far rather endure it than see prosecutions, which could only 
end in scandals. If the Bishop condemned a particular 
service, the greater number of clergymen would, we believe, 
act reasonably and loyally. High Church clergymen are, 
we admit, often somewhat inclined to be insubordinate—like 
most Englishmen—but their natural desire is nevertheless 
to make much of, not to belittle, the authority of the 
Bishops. Perhaps it will be said that such episcopal 
supervision and direction is only discipline under a new 
name. In reality, however, it is a very different matter. 
No one can pretend that it would prevent comprehension. 
It would merely have the effect of producing a certain 
amount of common practice in matters of ceremonial. The 
fact that there would be no legal penalties behind the 
Bishop’s action, and so no scandal, would prevent it being 
discipline of tbe kind which brings with it the danger of dis- 
ruption. In any case, it is the most that can be safely done 1m 
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the way of obtaining a greater amount of conformity. If, then, 


those of the laity who are really anxious for the welfare of the 
English Church are wise they will, whether Low Church or 
Broad Church in their personal predilections, refuse to sanction 
any attempts at coercive and disciplinary measures intended 
to produce greater uniformity, and will be content to leave 
matters to the Bishops. The Bishops know the nature of the 
problem before them, and for the most part are, we believe, 
fully aware of the value of comprehension. They may be 
yelied on to do all that it is possible to du in the way of 
securing uniformity without causing a far worse evil than the 
present chaos. And here we may note that there has been a 
great deal too much talk about the Bishops being timid, and 
time-serving, and double-faced, and the like. That is always 
said when men in authority are wise enough to see both sides 
of a problem, and refuse to yield to the panic cry of “ For 
Heaven’s sake, do something, and do it quickly.” In refusing 
to yield to such outcries the Bishops seem to us to have 
shown not timidity but courage. Depend upon it, the Duke 
of Argyll speaks wise words when he warns us that if we 
try to get discipline we shall only end in getting disruption. 





THE NEW PYTHAGOREANS. 

E should not ourselves call either vegetarians or 

\ teetotalers “ faddists,” at least not in any oppro- 

brious sense. They are faddists, no doubt, inasmuch as they 

give toa single idea an irrational importance; but if they 

were a little more scientific in their methods and a little less 

cocksure of their own superior wisdom and morality, we 

should include them in the useful class of innocent experi- 

menters in modes of living. It is quite expedient to ascertain 

by actual experiment whether all the great races of mankind 

have been mistaken in thinking wine good to drink, or to test 

the merit of various kinds of food as sustenance for man. 

We do not yet know accurately what kind of diet nourishes 

the strongest and the cleverest men, or whether, in fact, diet, 

80 long as it is pleasant to those who consume it, produces 

any considerable effects at all. If a few hundred people 

living under the same conditions would half of them drink 

wine and half of them abstain, and compare results im- 

partially and with scientific precision, they might teach us all 

something it would be highly advantageous to know, more 

especially as wine has mental effects which are not yet proved 

to belong to any kind of solid food. If, again, a number of 

persons of the same condition would divide themselves into 

committees, and live for a time on various articles of food, 

we might find that they had enlightened us ona great physical 

question, while they would certainly be able to tell us what is 
the absolutely cheapest kind of sustenance for those who 

work, We have been assured on good authority that in 
England a diet of haricot beans boiled and then fried in 
melted dripping is the cheapest that will keep up strength 
to the full; but there may be other and more agreeable 
provant which is equally easy of attainment. Is millet, 
a8 some say, more sustaining than wheat? Can strong 
men be bred upon rice? —a question which would be 
answered differently by Bengalees and negro labourers 
of South Carolina. Is there any reason for a mixed 
diet of flesh and farine other than a taste, which may be 
perverted, like the English taste for high game. All these 
are problems worth solving, and which, indeed, ought to be 
solved. If any Society will set about seeking a solution we 
shall praise that Society as composed of men ready to sacrifice 
their own comfort, their own tastes, possibly even their own 
disgusts, for the general good. We have never been able to 
join in the ridicule of the two Scotch philosophers who 
ordered a dish of raw snails, and pronounced them ‘‘ much too 
green”; we cannot know if raw snails are nice unless some- 
body will swallow them, and if they are nice the world is 
Wasting a large supply of cheap food. What we complain of 
is that teetotalers and vegetarians will exalt their horns so 
high, will declare that they alone possess wisdom, will make 
of their theories about diet religions, will, above all, pour 
contempt upon the experience of mankind. If there is a 
fact of history which is certain, it is that the wine-drinking 
races have conquered the world, have civilised the world, and 
have moralised the world. We owe monotheism to the Jew 
who drank, art to the Greek who drank, law to the Roman 
who drank, freedom to the Teuton who drank, usually a good 
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tinuous for thousands of years, may not be irrefutable, but it 
at least raises a presumption that the habit does not greatly 
injure the races which contract it, a presumption not to be 
set aside by a mere denunciation. Similarly, it is certain 
that the best, the strongest, and the most energetic men ix 
the world have been the whites of the upper classes, who 
for at least two thousand years have lived upon mixed food, 
eating flesh and vegetables indiscriminately. Is all that 
evidence to be brushed away by a few words of not very 
convincing argument P 


The teetotal question has grown wearisome, and the 
vegetarians are just now to the fore, so we will narrow the 
discussion down to them, and begin by saying that we wish 
them to prevail. If they were right—that is, if a vegetable 
diet were the healthier—many of the problems which perplex 
philanthropists would be easily solved. Grass, no doubt, 
would be grown only for its beauty, and there would be no 
comfortable boots, but it would be far easier to live cheaply, 
and slaughter-houses, which, like many inevitable things, 
are very disgusting, would finally cease upon the planet. 
But, then, where is the evidence for their theory, or rather 
for their theories, which are many? Some of them say we 
have no right to take life, but that is a pure assumption, con- 
tradicted by the fact that we are compelled by Nature to take 
life every moment of theday. What gives the ox his superior 
sanctity, making it monstrous to kill him, over that of the 
millions of animalcules all alive whom we must kill? Can 
size have such importance in a scheme of morals, or are we 
perhaps less guilty when we kill a sheep than when we kill 
a whale, which, we may remark, is not a fish, but a mammal 
as much as the sheep is? Others, again, declare that in killing 
animals we brutalise ourselves, which, if true, would be a 
good argument ; but then is it trueP Are English gentlemen 
more brutal than Hindoos, or, to bring the matter nearer 
home, are average Englishmen of the same cultivation more 
brutal than the vegetarians themselves? As for the argu- 
ment that a vegetable diet is the healthier diet, there are no 
facts to substantiate it. There is no light to be derived from 
the naturalists, for though all the animals which have grown 
very big are vegetarians, the biggest birds all kill for their 
subsistence, while as to men, millions of Hindoos spring from 
families which have never for two thousand years tasted 
meat. Are they healthier than Tartars brought up on meat 
alone, or English gentlemen who eat grain and dead flesh 
indiscriminately every day? Experts in insurance do not 
think so, or doctors, or those who have lived where they 
could closely observe both sets of eaters. Mind, the difference 
is not caused by race or climate. The average Rajpoot is 
taller than the average Englishman, is quite as big, and is as 
brave, but as healthy he is not, while his persistent energy 
is distinctly less. The native Christians of India of the 
second and third generation are notoriously heavier and 
stronger men than those around them, and to what is the 
difference to be attributed save to difference of diet,—a 
fact, we may remark, still more true of the Mehter caste, 
who live degraded, but may and do eat anything? The 
physical argament is, in fact, worthless, as is also, as we have 
shown, the argument from religion or philanthropy, and 
nothing remains except this, that there are men who dislike 
the thought of eating dead flesh. Very well, let them abstain, 
but do not let them elevate their tastes into universal moral 
laws. 

Be it observed that we have no prejudice in the matter. 
We entirely admit that, provided always that the use of milk 
is sanctioned, a healthy and strong race can be bred upon 
vegetables alone. Bigger men or stronger men than the 
Highlanders of the last generation, thousands of whom never 
tasted butcher’s meat, never existed. We have repeatedly 
described the rice-eating Bengalees as the quickest and 
subtlest of mankind, while scores of Scotchmen bred as boys 
on porridge have risen to the forefront of the professions. If 
any man likes to live on grain only, let him live only on grain, 
there is no manner of objection, and, except when he is an 
unexpected guest, he is in no way a nuisance. What we want 
to know is, why because of his taste he thinks himself the 
superior of men of other tastes ; why he preaches a diet as if it 
were a basis for a religion; above all, why he defies historio 
facts, which show that flesh-eaters are conquering the world, 
and are therefore presumably the most energetic men within 





too much. Testimony like that, quite certain and con- 
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restriction and defies experience, not with us, who defend 
liberty, and believe that in matters of diet the millions upon 
millions of working men who have lived and died have found 
out the truth past question by putting it to the hardest of 
tests. 





BANANAS. 

GOVERNMENT inguiry seldom has the good fortune 
to suggest a way out of an economic tangle by a path 
so attractive as that recommended to the people of the West 
Indies. The Report of the Commission which has recently 
visited these beautiful but “distressful” islands does not 
discourage the growth and manufacture of sugar, though it 
would improve its processes; but it strongly recommends, as 
an alternative, the cultivation of tropical fruits for the markets 
of Europe, as well as those of America. The climate of the 
isiands, owing to the difference of temperature due to the 
height of the mountains, makes it possible to grow fruit of all 
kinds, both tropical and temperate, from the banana to the 
vine. In the single island of Jamaica fruit, both known and 
unknown in the London market and of the very finest quality, 
is already produced on a scale which the English public has 
scarcely realised, but which has already become almost a 
necessity of domestic use to the citizens of New York and 
Montreal. The list includes bananas, limes, oranges, pine- 
apples, and, recently, grapes; to which must be added a fruit 
quite unknown in this country, the grape fruit, a variety of 
the shaddock, which grows in clusters like a bunch of grapes, 

and is now eagerly purchased in the American markets. 

But the chances of profitable fruit-growing in the West 
Indies are not based merely on the capacity of the islands to 
produce it. Encouragement and hope come from another 
quarter, and are the result of a new taste created among the 
great urban populations of the United States and of Eastern 
Canada. By some fortunate means, partly accidental, partly 
due to the enterprise of the fruit merchants of New York, the 
population of the United States has acquired a taste for 
bananas, both as an article of food and as a luxury; and this 
demand, fostered and supplied by the market traders of the 
great cities, has outstripped even the available supply from 
ail sources on the west of the Atlantic. It is now matter of 
experience that among the Anglo-Saxon race, living in large 
towns at high pressure, the craving for fresh fruit can be 
induced almost as certainly as the craving for alcohol, if only 
it is offered in an attractive form and at a price which 
breaks down the conscientious objection of the working 
class to pay a high price for a luxury. Good fruit is a 
luxury, whether it costs a shilling a pound or a penny; 
but the commercial difference to the fruit-grower depends 
on the fact that millions of purses which would never open to 
yield the shilling will produce the twelve pennies separately 
every week in the year. This extension of the range of diet 
in great cities is still mainly confined to the United States, 
and, as we have said above, the banana was the enchanted 
fruit which took the fancy of the masses. Though the demand 
for this soon extended to other varieties, it still remains the 
great staple of the West Indian fruit trade, and though the 
black population of the Southern States consume large quan- 
tities, it is in the North and in Canada that it has become 
first favourite and indispensable. It still maintains the first 
place among all tropical fruit consumed in the States. 
Thirteen million bunches are now imported annually into 
New York alone, the value of these being over four millions 
aterling. They are consumed by all classes, from the richest 
to the humblest purchaser from street barrows. ‘“ Twenty 
years ago I imported four thousand bunches of bananas to 
New York, and it took ten days to sell them,” writes one of 
the New York merchants. “Ten years later I brought over 
ten thousand bunches from Jamaica; every one here said I 
was crazy. This year I have seen fourteen steamers dis- 
charging cargoes at New York in one week ranging from ten 
to sixteen thousand bunches each. The cargoes were sold 
out in afew hours.” Another New York merchant states 
that ‘our market would take one million bunches of bananas 
a month, at two dollars a bunch, in the months of March, 
April, May, June, and July, and the trade is only in its 
infancy.” 

It would be easy to quote more figures to illustrate this 
interesting example of the demand which may be created 
among a vast and well-to-do industrial population for a new 
and inexpensive luxury; but the source of its supply is a 





matter of more immediate interest. The greater Part of 
the bananas consumed in the United States are now grown 
in the West Indies, mainly in Jamaica, and in British 
Guiana and Honduras. Wherever the plant has been intro. 
duced, whether in the form of the plantain or “cooking ” 
variety, or of the banana, it has brought plenty and 
prosperity, first as a food plant to the cultivators, and now 
recently as a source of wealth by export trade. Jamaica 
exports £316,560 worth of bananas as against £360,000 
of sugar and sugar products, and the total annual value of 
fruit exported is no less than £536,811. Twenty years ago the 
total fruit shipped from the island was £22900. In British 
Guiana it was the “plantain” form, not the banana, which 
was really prized. ‘“ Plantains were regarded as an essential 
article of food, while the bananas were a luxury, and could 
be dispensed with or not, according to the circumstances of 
the moment.” But the best of all bananas, the “fig” or 
“lady’s finger” variety, can be grown there in abundance 
and of excellent quality. These are as superior to the fruit 
which finds its way to this country as the apricot is to the 
plum. Its flavour is better even than that of the “quindy’ 
of Madras. In British Honduras the export has risen from 
£700 in 1880 to £100,000. Across the Pacific, in Fiji, the 
banana trade is now “thoroughly established,” and it is 
hoped that New Zealand will take the surplus crop. In 
the Philippines another form of banana has achieved a com- 
mercial success of a different kind. This is the variety known 
as musa textilis, the fibre of which supplies all the finest white 
cordage in the world, under the name of Manilla hemp. It 
only grows successfully in the very rainy climate of parts of 
the islands. Three millions sterling represents the annual 
value of this plant, which, owing to the peculiar climatic 
conditions which it needs, will now become a monopoly 
of the United States. A use will be doubtless found 
for the fibre of the common banana of Jamaica, of 
which some fifty million stems lie annually rotting on 
the ground in Jamaica alone. But of other manufac. 
tured products of the plantain and banana there is no 
lack. Cyder of the finest quality is made from the fruit, 
otherwise known as plantain wine; banana meal, made from 
the dried fruit, is likely to become the diet par excellence of 
weak digestions; and it is by no means impossible that 
some profitable use will be made from the husks, the 
strong dye in which is used in the Dutch East Indies fo 
blacking boots. 

The latest “ scare” of the West Indian fruit-grower is the 
danger that American firms will grow bananas in Cuba, and 
import them free of duty into the United States. The 
English Colonies would then be unable to compete. The 
answer is that in that, or in any, case a market must be 
created in England. The demand for bananas is only 
beginning in this country. That it can be created has been 
shown by actual trial. Some years ago a firm of fruit 
merchants determined to try the experiment in Liverpool. 
Ashipload was brought over from the Canary Islands. These 
the local merchants refused to buy. Fortunately, bananas 
will keep. The importers ventured on a further importation 
of a different kind, in the form of fifty London costers, and 
sent them out into the streets, with orders practically to give 
the bananas away. The costers got into trouble with the 
police ; but their employers paid their fines, told them to be 
more cautious, and had their barrows loaded up for the next 
day. Then the people began to buy; and since then there 
has been an ever-increasing demand for bananas in 
Liverpool. They then tried the same experiment, with 
the same results, in Manchester. London is still behind, 
though the fruit is now to be seen on street barrows. 
But with London, Leeds, Birmingham, Glasgow, and New- 
castle waiting to taste and follow, there is a field for the 
West Indian fruit trade to which no present limits can be 
assigned, and which must soon exhaust the resources of 
the Canary Islands and Madeira, from which nearly 
the whole of our present supply of bananas and pines 
is drawn. What is needed, from the point of view of the 
prosperity of the West Indies, is a good service of steamers. 
It is this which has preceded and made possible banana 
culture both in Jamaica, Honduras, Nicaragua, and later in 
the Canary Islands. That it will pay there is no doubt what- 
ever; for during last July, in consequence of the demand for 
fresh fruit in New York, steamers were passing at the rate 








of two per week from Sicily to New York! 
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THE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE INDIAN CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE. 
[To rae Epiton oF THE “ SpEcTaTOR,”] 
Srr,—The evidence given before the Indian Currency Com- 
mittee is of great interest, whatever may be the conclusions 
finally deduced from it. I propose, therefore, to draw the 
attention of your readers to some of the points raised by the 
chief witnesses. “They look at the exchange and nothing 
else,” is the cry of all the non-official witnesses before the 
Committee. The Government is continually reminded that 
the prosperity of the Indian population should be their 
first consideration, and that everything, including the 
payment of the home charges, depends on the growth of 
commerce and the development of the vast productive re- 
sources of the Indian continent. It is unfortunate that such a 
reminder should be necessary, but it has never been pretended 
that the currency policy inaugurated in 1893 by the closing 
of the mints to silver was prompted by any other cause than 
the financial necessities of the Government, and it was seen at 
the time to involve a certainty of depreciation in the masses of 
ancoined silver boarded in India, and a probability of a check 
in the growth of the export trade. It involved, in fact, to use the 
words of the ablest Committee which has considered the Indian 
currency question in recent years—that of 1879—giving the 
Indian Government the power to command a larger quantity 
of the metal in which they have to pay their debts, and “ thus 
enabling it to shift the burden of its present loss to the 
shoulders of some one else,” namely, the producer and tax- 
payer of India. The first question, therefore, suggested by a 
review of the evidence is how far the gain of the Government 
has actually proved to be tie loss of the community. Un- 
fortunately, it is most difficult to extract from the evidence 
any authoritative answer to that question. The Government 
have, indeed, attained their object of raising the exchange, 
after great fluctuations, to 16d.; but whether this result is 
due altogether to a contraction of the rupee currency seems 
very doubtful. Mr. O’Connor, the Government statistician, 
muintains that it is due rather to a diversion of rupees from 
the mercantile centres by the necessities arising from famine 
and war, and the movement of prices, so far as it is known, 
does not seem to bear out the theory of contraction. There 
ig more than one way in which the community may have 
suffered from the closure of the mints. In the first place, 
they may have suffered from the indirect increase of the 
burden of taxation. A contraction of the currency sufficient 
te raise the gold-value of the rupee from 13d. (at which price 
it would probably have stood if the mints had remained open) 
te 16d. should have caused a fall of the silver prices of com- 
modities and wages in India, so that the Indian ryot or 
producer, in order to furnish the same number of rupees 
in taxation, would have had to buy these rupees with 
more labour and produce. So far, however, as the very 
meagre information on this point goes, there does not seem 
to have been any appreciable fall of prices in India. 
The answer to this may be that as the rapee stood at 164. six 
months before the closing of the mints, there has been little 
reom for a readjustment of prices, and that all we can affirm 
is that the taxpayer is contributing a larger amount of labour 
and produce under the present system than he would have 
been doing had the mints remained open, the rupee fallen to 134. 
or lower, and no fresh taxation been imposed. A more actual 
séurce of loss to the poorest classes in India has been the 
depreciation in the value of their immense hoards of silver in so 
far as those hoards consist of uncoined metal, which is the 
direct result of the action of the Government. The closing 
of the mints has reduced their value from whatever price 
silver would have fetched under a system of open mints to 
tke present low price of silver bullion. It would be hopeless 
apparently to attempt a calculation of this loss; but, taken in 
the aggregate, it must be enormons, though it would possibly 
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yet that it is now proceeding actively in most articles, and 
especially in wheat, and that there is no reason to suppose 
that trade will not be maintained in full volame. The 
figures he quotes seem to tell, in fact, neither one way 
nor the other; but it is remarkable that the trade with 
silver- standard countries, which is now exposed to the 
same difficulties of fluctuation in exchange as formerly 
affected trade with gold-standard countries, has recovered 
from the dislocation of the first year of the new policy. We 
find much, on the other hand, in the evidence of the Indian 
merchants of the advantages to the export trade of a falling 
exchange, and it seems impossible to deny that a falling 
exchange, during the progress of the fall and before wages 
and prices in the exporting country have settled down toa 
new level, does afford a stimulus to exports by which India 
has greatly benefited in recent years. Butit is easy to reduce 
this argument to an absurdity, and impossible to get over the 
retort that if a falling exchange stimulates exports it must 
in exactly the same degree discourage imports. The 
producer, however, who has to compete in European markets 
with producers in silver-using countries, must have been 
placed at a serious disadvantage, and nothing except a return 
toa silver standard can help the Indian tea-planter in his 
competition with China. What is most loudly complained 
of by the commercial community is the periodical high 
rate of discount for money, which is attributable partly to 
the stringency caused by the action of the Government in 
refusing to sell bills in order to keep up the exchange and 
consequently locking up its rupees in the Treasury when 
most wanted, and partly to the real want of loanable capital 
owing to the fear of the capitalists that if they lend their 
money in India they will not get it back without a loss of 
capital, a risk which the high interest will not tempt them to 
run, Want of confidence in the power of the Government to 
maintain stable exchange is undoubtedly the root of the evil 
and the cause of the transfer of much Indian capital to 
England. On the whole, it seems impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that the closing of the mints ina “ fright ” has, as Mr. 
Raphael asserted, been injurious to India in various ways, 
and more particularly in respect of the stringency of the 
money market which has hampered commerce. But it is 
easier to arrive at this conclusion than to deduce a remedy 
from the mass of suggestions in the evidence. Two points, 
however, emerge; one is the universal condemnation meted 
out to Sir James Westland’s scheme, based as it is on still 
further squeezing the money market and recklessly depre- 
ciating silver by melting rupees; the other that whatever 
plan is adopted will be a pis-aller. The more weighty of the 
independent witnesses, with the exception of Sir Samuel 
Montagu and Lord Rothschild, think the step which “has 
deprived India of its currency” was a mistake, but most of 
them, except Mr. Stephen Ralli and Mr. Steel, are afraid of 
the disturbance to trade which reopening them would cause. 
And, indeed, it would require bolder financial statesman- 
ship than there is much evidence of among public men 
here or in India to return to a policy of open mints in the 
absence of an international agreement in support of silver. 
No Government ever had a fairer chance of retracing a 
false step than was presented to the Government of India a 
year since (note that Lord Rothschild deplores the re- 
jection of the Franco-American advances of 1897), and it is 
to be feared that they will now have to face the consequence 
of that decision, though one would still welcome the re- 
establishment of silver as the standard for India if 
there seemed to be a prospect of the Government being 
able to raise the extra taxation which would be the neces- 
sary accompaniment of such a decision. The difficulty, 
and even political danger, which all Indian Governments 
seem to see in devising and imposing fresh taxes, and 
the hopelessness of a return to a sensible and moderate 
frontier and military policy, which would pave the way 
for a gradual reduction of expenditure, appear to make this 
solution improbable, and with it disappears the chance of a 
sound automatic currency for India, a country the circum- 
stances of which make such a currency peculiarly desirable. 
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plan such as that suggested by Mr. Lindsay or Mr. Raphael, 
or by a continuation of the present experiment, modified by im- 
proved Government banking arrangements to protect the com- 
mercial community against recurring periods of tight money. 
The silver currency would of course become permanently, 
what it is now, a token currency. If they take this course 
the Government will have, to judge from the evidence 
of both official and non-official witnesses, a strong body 
of supporters who believe in its feasibility. But we do 
not find among their utterances any adequate apprecia- 
tion of the difficulty of maintaining in such a country as 
India an unprecedentedly large token currency. To quote 
again from the Treasury Letter of 1879, “the proposal appears 
to be open to those objections to a token currency which have 
long been recognised by all civilised nations,—viz., that 
instead of being antomatic, it must be ‘managed’ by the 
Government, and that any such management not only fails to 
keep a token currency at par, but exposes the Government 
which undertakes it to very serious difficulties and tempta- 
tions.” Good observers are expressing some alarm at the 
domestic situation in India. They tell us that Government in 
all its ranks is losing personal ascendency over and acquaint- 
ance with the people, and developing some of the worst faults 
of bureancracy; and there is evidence of this in the ap- 
parently complete ignorance of what the natives of India, 
educated and uneducated, think of the present situation, 
surely a vital factor in a currency problem. It would be 
satisfactory to see promise of greater strength, sagacity, 
and knowledge in Indian high quarters before entrusting them 
with so great an addition to their labours and responsibilities. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. 

[We gladly publish our correspondent’s very able criticism 
of the evidence, but cannot enter upon any further correspon- 
dence on the subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—May I draw the attention of your readers to a some- 
what remarkable prophecy concerning the Soudan War and 
the battle of Kerrere or Omdurman? It is contained in the 
“ Memoirs of a Soudanese Soldier (Ali Effendi Gifoon),” a 
translation of which was published in the Cornhill Magazine 
for 1896 (pp. 337-38). Incidentally I should like to point 
out the close similarity between the prophetic description of 
Sayid Hassan regarding the end of the fight and the actual 
words of the newspaper correspondent who reported the 
scene :—“ The field white with jibbah-clad corpses like a 
meadow dotted with snowdrifts.” This is one of the clearest 
and most unmistakable accounts of second-sight or pre- 
vision with which I am acquainted.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
JoHN W. TayLor. 
22 Newhall Street, Birmingham, September 21st. 





Extract FROM MeMoIRs :— 

“T remember the great Sayid Hassan el Morghani of Kassala 
uttering prophecies which were generally ridiculed then, but 
which are rapidly being justified as events goon. Sayid Hassan 
was the father of Sayid Ali el Morghani, who was at Suakin, and 
who is now so greatly respected as the representative of this 
powerful section of Moslems. Sayid Hassan was undoubtedly 
possessed of second sight, and I implicitly believe him to have 
been a Ragil Kashif,—i.e., a man who could penetrate the 
mysteries of the future. Wild and improbable as his prophecies 
must have appeared to most of those who heard them at Kassala, 
yet his every utterance was received with profound respect, and 
gradually we saw one after another of his statements borne out 
by facts. The burden of Morghani’s prophecies was that evil 
times were in store for the Soudan. He warned us all ‘ El marah 
illi towlid ma takhodhash’ (Take not unto thyself a wife who will 
bear thee children), for a crisis is looming over the near future 
of the Soudan, when those who wish to support the Dowlah 
or Government must fly, and they will be lucky if they escape 
with their lives. Kassala would be laid waste four times, 
and on the fourth or last occasion the city would begin to live 
once more. Mahomed Noor, who was Emir of Kassala at that 
time, openly ridiculed these prophecies, upon which the Morghani 
replied that all he had foretold would undoubtedly come to pass, 
but that as Mahomed Noor had but a very short time to live, and 
would die a violent death, he would not have an opportunity of 
seeing it himself. Being pressed to say upon what he based his 
prophecies regarding the Emir’s death, he said that his end was 
near, and that Mahomed Noor and his son would shortly be killed 
by the Abyssinians on the same day. The flame of fitna, or 
insurrection, would not first appear in the Soudan, but the fire 
would be kindled in Egypt itself. Then the whole Soudan would 
rise, and the people would not be appeased until the land had 
been deluged in blood and entire tribes had disappeared off the 
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face of the earth. The work of reconquest and re-establishment 
of order would fall upon the Ingleez, who after suppressing the 
revolt in Egypt and gradually having arranged the affairs of that 
country, would finally occupy the Soudan, and would rule the Turk 
and the Soudanese together fora period of five years. The idea of 
the Turk being ruled by any one was received with Special 
incredulity ; and on his being pressed to explain who and what 
these mighty Ingleez were, he said they were a people from the 
North, tall of stature, and of white complexion. The English 
regeneration would place the Soudan upon a better footing than 
it had ever been on before, and he used to say that the land at 
Kassala between El-Khatmieh and Gebel-um-Karam would 
ultimately be sold for a guinea a pace. The struggle for the 
final supremacy would take place on the great plain of Kerrere 
to the north of Omdurman; and pointing to the desert outside 
Kassala, which is strewn with large white stones, he said: 
‘ After this battle has been fought the plains of El-Kerrere wil] 
be strewn with human skulls as thickly as it is now covered with 
stones.’ When the Soudan had been thoroughly subdued, the 
English occupation would be extended to Abyssinia, Then 
there would no longer be dissension between the people of that 
country and the Egyptians, who would intermarry freely, and 
would not allow the difference in their religion to remain a 
barrier between them.” 

[We will not pin our faith to Sayid Hassan’s second-sight; 
but as to the genuineness of Ali Gifoon’s Memoirs there is no 
sort of doubt. The writer of this note has frequently seen 
him and talked to him. He is an officer in a Soudanese 
regiment, of great bravery and high character.—ED. Spectator.] 





CITY CHURCHES. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I have read with interest your review of Mr. Clarke's 
“ City Churches ” in the Spectator of September 10th. Could 
not the problem be solved by attaching a City church to each 
of the suburban churches of London? The rector of the 
suburban church would then receive the income from both 
churches minus (say) £300 to support two curates, one of whom 
would help him in the suburbs, while the other would hold 
services in the City church. This would give relief to some 
suburban churches without destroying the dignity of the old 
church in the City.—I am, Sir, &c., H. K. T, 





THE TUNNEL BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,— You advocate with great ability the construction of a 
tunnel between Great Britain and Ireland, to make the two 
islands which are one politically also one physically. The 
advantages are so manifest to the United Kingdom, and to 
the whole Empire, that I cannot understand why the Imperial 
Goverament—which is now doing so much along right lines 
—has taken no step in the matter. We willingly spent ten 
millions sterling to unite our maritime provinces with Old 
Canada by the material bond of a railway; and when British 
Columbia demanded two or three times the amount, to build 
another railway across the impenetrable rocky wildernesses 
north of Lake Superior, uninhabited plains further west, and 
then a wide sea of mountains, as its condition of union, we 
agreed to the demand, though wise men asserted that we agreed 
to do the impossible. I may add that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has paid us, not in cash certainly, but in assets much 
more indispensable to a nation. Similarly, the tunnel seems 
to me even more indispensable, as a material bond between 
the two islands where the title-deeds of the Empire are and 
where they must always be kept. May I be permitted to 
point out a secondary argument in its favour? It may not be 
so important to the Empire to bring closely together Canada 
and Britain, and for that matter the Old and the New 
Worlds, as it is that England and Ireland should be made 
really one, but it surely is important. A glance at a map 
shows that the nearest points between the two are a port on 
the West Coast of Ireland, say Galway, and a port on the 
East Coast of Newfoundland, say Green Bay. The distance 
between these points is only 1,700 miles, that is, three days 
steaming for a first-class Cunarder. Well, on our side, @ 
railway can be constructed in a few weeks to Green oF 
Notre Dame Bay, by building 40 miles or so from the 
most northerly station of the trans-insular line which 
has just been built by Mr. Reid. Ten hours would 
then take passengers and mails across Newfoundland to 
Port-aux-Basques, and six hours more would take them 
across Cabot Straits to Sydney, the terminus of the Canadian 
Intercolonial Railway. As this route would cut the present 
ocean voyage from New York in two, it is sure to be adopted, 
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whenever a great railway or steamship line takes it up, for 
an enormous proportion of passengers dread either the 
¢ediam or the sickness of a long ocean voyage, and mails 
must go by the quickest route. It is, however, needless to 
point out that a tunnel uniting England and Ireland would 
help it materially by providing on the West Coast of Ireland 
the nearest British terminus.—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. M. Grant, Principal. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Canada, Sept. 9th. 





THE VALUE OF THIBET TO ENGLAND. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Mr. Archibald Little’s letter on “The Value of Thibet 
to England” in the Spectator of September 17th reopens a 
question which bas hardly been before the public since the 
collapse of the ill-managed Macaulay mission to Lhassa 
twelve years ago. But Mr. Little is greatly misinformed as 
to that mission, of which I was a member. He says: “The 
Macaulay mission was despatched to Lhassa, overcame the 
feeble opposition of the Dalai-Lama’s force on the Siki‘m 
frontier, and had advanced to within three or four days’ 
march of Lhassa when it was suddenly recalled by the Indian 
Government.” The facts are quite different. The late Mr. 
Macaulay, after obtaining his passport in person in Pekin, 
wasted at least six months in elaborate preparations for 
leading an imposing mission to Lhassa, and when 
at last he was ready to start, which was not till 
the end of May, 1886, the Thibetans were so frightened 
by the rumours, which had magnified our party of 
about two hundred men and five hundred mules into 
an army of invasion, that they assembled a force on the 
frontier to stop us. We never rightly knew whether this 
opposition was inspired by the Chinese, or whether it was got 
up by the Lamas, whornle the country with a rod of iron, but 
the mission never left Darjeeling; and after three months of 
delay and negotiation with Pekin, for we hardly entered into 
any communication with the Thibetans themselves, the 
Government agreed to withdraw the mission on the under- 
standing that a Commission to define the Burmo-Chinese 
frontier was appointed by the Chinese. This Commission I 
believe has not yet finished its work; but at the time, though 
much disappointed at missing the chance of seeing a country 
which has all my life had the greatest interest for me, I 
‘thought the Government acted wisely, as it is certain that an 
Embassy constituted as ours was could not have done much 
good, and would probably have got into serious trouble. 

The Thibetans were so much elated by their success that 
they actually invaded the protected State of Sikkim, and 
had to be turned out by a military force the next year. 
‘This force occupied the Thibetan valley of Chumbi, which 
would have been an admirable outpost or frontier station 
if we had held it, but retired very shortly afterwards, 
for reasons unknown to me; and our position has ever 
since been the same as it has been during the whole of 
this century,—one of absolute non-intercourse with Thibet. 
I quite agree with Mr. Little that many parts of the 
Thibetan plateau on the Indian frontier would be a most 
desirable addition to our Indian Empire, and I feel con- 
vinced that the Thibetans themselves would welcome any 
Government that would free them from the grinding 
tyranny of the Lamas; but until we have a Government 
which takes very different views of such a question from 
those taken by any recent one, I have no hopes of better 
relations with, and freer intercourse with the Thibetans. 
And I feel sure that the very worst way of opening up the 
country to trade and promoting an intercourse, which would 
be most advantageous both to India and to Thibet, would be to 
adopt Mr. Little’s plan of sending a mission of five hundred 
men to Lhassa. Three men of the right sort, one of whom could 
speak the Thibetan language fluently, would probably succeed in 
gettinginto friendly communication with the Thibetan Govern- 
ment, if properly supported from Calcutta, but five hundred 
would certainly fail to do anything but bring on a frontier 
war, which might last for years, and involve us in difficulties 
with Nepal and Bhotan.—I am, Sir, &e., H. J. ELwes. 

Culesborne, Andoversford, R.S.O., Gloucestershire, Sept. 18th. 





A TORTOISE BEN TROVATO. 
[To THE EvriTor or THE ‘** SPECTATOR.” | 
Sirn,—The kindly interest which you frequently exhibit in the 
ways of our friends among the lower orders of Creation leads 





me to bring under your notice the following story about one 
of the more stolid, yet to the naturalist one of the most 
interesting, of domestic pets. I believe that I have unim- 
peachable evidence of the truth of the narrative. The tortoise 
is a great sleeper, as I hope to demonstrate. As his time for 
hibernating drew nigh, he selected a quiet corner in the dimly- 
lit coal-cellar, and there composed himself to sleep. A new 
cook was appointed thereafter, one who knew not tortoises. 
Nothing happened worthy of remark until, with the lapse of 
time, the tortoise woke up and sallied forth. Screams 
broke the kitchen calm. On entering that department the 
lady of the house found the cook gazing in awestruck wonder, 
and exclaiming, as with unsteady hand she pointed to the 
advancing chelonian, “ Ma conscience—look at the stane ’a 
chappit the coal wi’ a’ winter.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. A. L. 





THE SLEEPING HOMES OF ANIMALS. 

{To tue Epiror or tux * Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—To your interesting article on “Tae Sleeping Homes 
of Animals” in the Spectator of August 20th an appen- 
dix might have been added of the curious names for the 
sleeping places of animals which the sportsmen and women 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were careful to use 
correctly. A list of them and also of the names of multitude 
for different birds and animals will be found in the “ Boke of 
S. Albans,” by Dame Juliana Berners, of which there have 
been many reprints. She tells of a “ pride of lions,” a 
“charm of birds; ” and as to sleeping places, the hare has its 
“form,” the fox his earth, the badger his hole, the lion his 
lair, kc. In Dame Juliana’s time it was evidently the mark 
of a true sportsman to use the right word for the right thing. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Welton Vicarage, Daverton. Epwarp LIDDELL. 





SQUIRRELS. 
{To tHe Epirox oF Tug “Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—I hope it will be some comfort to your correspondent, 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, to learn that the squirrels, which, 
according to his observation, are diminishing in Surrey, are 
on the increase here. When I came into possession of this 
property, twenty-six years ago, a squirrel was very rarely 
seen. So numerous are they now, owing to the growing up 
of the Scotch fir-wood around my house (planted in imitation 
of Weybridge, where I formerly resided), that my gardener 
informed me this very morning that he had seen four squirrels 
on the lawn running off with our apples, As he was himself 
engaged in picking off the ground, with the view of giving to 
the horses and pigs the apple small-fry blown off the trees, 
I was only too glad to hear that the squirrels had helped 
themselves to a share of the spoil. I never caught a squirrel 
in the act of stealing fruit from a tree, and entirely sym- 
pathise with his sagacity in asserting his right to share in 
a windfall.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Siz-Mile-Bottom, Cambs. W. H. Hatt. 
[To THe Epitor or Tue “ SpecTAToR.”’] 
Srr,—My copy of your journal, which I have read for forty 
years, probably, has followed me here; and because many 
people may think, as Mr. Stillman does, that this Society can 
interpose to prevent the baiting of squirrels, will you do me 
the favour of saying in this week’s issue that squirrels may 
be tortured to any extent with impunity, as British law pro- 
tects only domestic animals against cruelty, and does not 
provide against the torture of animals of wild nature, even 
when these are deprived of their liberty and are held captive 
by their owners,—so called; though it is hoped wild animals, 
no longer free, will shortly be protected, as proposed by Lord 
Herschell in the Bill he introduced recently in the House of 
Lords for that purpose ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun CoLaM, Secretary, 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Felixstowe, September 15th. 





A SUGGESTION. 
(To Tue Eprror oF THE “* SpecTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—In connection with Canon MacOoll’s letter in the 
Spectator of September 10th, can you find room for the 
following extract from “ Bishop Sanderson on Conscience ” P 
—“ There is more occasion for an umpire to reconcile both 
opinions that differ more in appearance than in reality than 
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for a judge to condemn the one and acquit the other. And 
this would be the end, perhaps, of many of those disputes 
which at present distract the Christian world, and are carried 
on with such bitterness of language, did not the prejudice and 
faction of polemics drown the spirit of peace and charity.”— 
T an, Sir, &c., Ss. D. 








POETRY. 


OLD NOVELS AND NEW. 
In all the novels of the past, 
This or that classic friend, 
Heroes and heroines find at last 
Their Eden at the end; 
Their luck may fail at first, yet no, 
You never feel dejected, 
But certain that the sorriest throw 
By Art will be corrected. 





You felt a confidence assured, 
Despite her mild alarms, 

That Orville soon would be allured 
By Evelina’s charms ; 

You knew Miss Austen’s fertile brain 
A method would discover, 

By which Anne Elliot might regain 
Her banished sailor lover. 


But now, egad! the hero wins 
The heroine half way through, 
And on the following page begins 
His triumph to undo; 
By quick degrees their fortunes fall 
To some malign conclusion, 
And so eventuate after all 
In positive confusion. 


For either Angelina, tired 
Of Edwin’s faithful heart, 
And by some newer passion fired, 
Upsets the apple-eart ; 
Or Edwin, who had seemed a saint, 
To swell the general sadness 
Develops an ancestral taint 
Of drunkenness or madness. 


Or worse, in this outspoken age 
My modern novel comes, 
Exhaling from each gruesome page 
The savour of the slums; 
Where Bills and ’Arriets nag and shout, 
Or deal in matters fistic, 
And furious oaths are strewn about 
To make it realistic. 


Then, since I know that life itself 
Has grimness and to spare, 

I take Pendennis from the shelf 
And find my solace there; 

Or in the lists with Ivanhoe 
I feel my blood a-tingle, 

Or else from stage to stage I go 
With Pickwick and with Jingle. 

Oh, ye who sell such dismal wares, 
Let be, good Sirs, let be, 

Are there not sunlit sweet parterres 
Whereof you hold the key, 

Where one may for a space perchance 
Forget this world’s disorder, 

And pluck bright blossoms of romance 
From each enchanted border ? 








BOOKS. 
ie a 
DEAN MERIVALE* 

On the eve of his sixty-fourth birthday Charles Merivale, 
who had then been Dean of Ely for a little more than two 
years, began to write his autobiography. The manuscript, 
then containing but two or three pages, was laid aside for 





TS 
more than five years. In September, 1877, it was taken y 
again, and the story was carried on, at intervals, up to ae 
time of the writer’s ordination (June, 1833). It occupies not 
quite a fourth of the volume. The rest of the space is filled 
by a most interesting collection of letters, written by Merivale 
or addressed to him. A single page gives, with a simplicity 
and brevity which are eminently pathetic, the story of hig 
last days. He had completed his eighty-fourth year, an age 
traditionary in his family, and passed away in peace pa 
December 27th, 1893. 

Dean Merivale said that “ Latin verse was his strongest; 
point,” «@ propos of his publication of a version in Latin 
hexameters of Keats’s Hyperion. Elsewhere he modestly 
attributes his success, at least in part, to skill in this art, 
This paradox really means that he had a scholar’s enthusiagm, 
Still he was not a recluse whose interests are bounded by hig 
library shelves. In Church matters a decided thinker, in 
politics almost a partisan, with a wide outlook on men and 
matters, he had a real passion for the humanities, and 
he did some admirable work in them. This generation, 
not a little, we think, to its loss, is careless of Latin verse, 
but it recognises the merit of such a book as the History of 
the Romans under the Empire, a work not unworthy to stand 
on the same shelf with the Decline and Fall. 


At one time it seemed likely that classical learning was to 
lose one of its most promising devotees. Charles’s elder 
brother Herman had been greatly distinguished at Harrow, 
being Captain of the School at seventeen (imagine the modern 
schoolboy expending a two guineas tip in an edition of Silius 
Italicus !), and Charles was not far behind him. (He 
accuses himself, indeed, of idleness, but he had learnt by 
heart the Eclogues and Georgics, Catullus, Juvenal, and 
all Lucan but a few hundred lines.) Then there came 
an offer of a writership in India, a thing, for the pagoda 
tree could still be shaken to some purpose, not to be 
despised. Charles Merivale left Harrow for Haileybury, 
It was not difficnlt for the brilliant Harrovian to 
win such distinctions as Haileybury had to give A 
more valuable result was the strengthening of a habit 
of careful reading, — strengthening, we say, because a 
schoolboy who reads for pleasure Southey’s History of Brazit 
has already made a good beginning. Then came another 
change. The eyes of one of the lad’s aunts, made keen by 
love, had discovered that he was not happy. The question 
was put to him, and he confessed that Indian prospects 
did not please him. His father, rightly called by the son 
“brave and generous,” furnished, at no small sacrifice, the 
necessary funds, and Charles Merivale went up to Cambridge. 
One notable result of this change of plan was that John 
Lawrence went to India. Charles Merivale’s patron had 
already given writerships to two brothers of that familJ 
(Henry and George), and had not intended to do any more, 
When this preferment was thrown unexpectedly on his hands 
he bethought him of a third. “Thus it was,” writes the 
Dean in his autobiography, “that I saved India.” 


The young student had lost no time, so far as the usual age 
for going up to the University is concerned, for he was only half 
way through bis nineteenth year, but he had forgotten, he 
says, much of his classics, Nor did he take the best means 
to repair the loss; he read much, but in a desultory fashion, 
and the College authorities made no attempt to guide him, a 
reproach which nine out of ten men, even of far later days, at 
Oxford as well as at Cambridge, will feel themselves bound 
to repeat. It was a fellow-student, Christopher Wordsworth, 
who was of the same standing as himself, that put him in the 
right path. Another difficulty had to be overcome. Mathe- 
matics were, as it were, a lion in his path. A rule, which 
now seems almost incredibly foolish, required that candidates 
for classical honours should attain some place at least in the 
Mathematical Tripos, and Merivale’s own College, St. John’s, 
then presided over by an eminent mathematician (the “nom 
inutile Lignum ” of “ C.S. C.”) further required for its fellow 
ships a “Senior Optime.” At a preliminary examination 
Merivale did so badly that he was advised not to present bim- 
self inthe Senate House. He was terribly frightened, for it 
would have been lamentable, indeed, to have given up India and 
then failed, but persisted in making the attempt. He-came out 
with six of the Senior Optimes below him, and when the Clas- 
sical Tripos list was issued, found himself fourth in the First 





* Autobiography and Letters of Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. Edited by Judith 
Anne Merivale. For Private Circulation. 





Class, Christopher Wordsworth being first, and Steele (after- 
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wards second Master of Harrow) second, the third place, for 
which Merivale had hoped, being filled by a certain Bircham. 
The place, however, was good enough for a Fellowship. This 
he obtained three years later, several successfal mathema- 
ticians having to be served first. All the autobiography is 
excellent reading, but the Cambridge part of it is particularly 
delightful, giving as it does, in the pleasantest way, the story 
not only of the writer’s academical struggles, but of his friend- 
ships, his social experiences, and his athletic feats,—he was one 
of the select society of the “ Apostles,” and he rowed in the 
first University race. And what a set the Apostles of his day 
were! He was elected, it would seem, after graduating (in 
1830), and he gives the names of the society for 1830.32. 
There are nineteen names in all, and we find among them R. 
C. Trench, Arthur Hallam, Alfred Tennyson, James Sped- 
ding, W. H. Thompson, Henry Alford, Edmund and Henry 
Lushington, and J. W. Blakesley. 

In the October following his election to a Fellowship, Meri- 
vale was appointed a Lecturer. He continued to reside till 
1848, but, as the editor of the volume remarks, his College 
work did not interest him much, and his Cambridge letters 
scarcely make an allusion to it. During this time he under- 
took to write part of a history of Rome which the Useful 
Knowledge Society intended to publish. The Society failed 
before the publication, but Merivale’s labour was not lost; 
what he had written became the basis of his opus magnum, 
the History of the Romans under the Empire. 

In 1848 the College living, which was then the customary 
fate of a ‘‘ Don,” came in his way,—Lawford, in Essex, with a 
population of something less than a thousand, and an income 
of about £800 (gross). At first, naturally, the new work was 
somewhat burdensome. “At present,” he writes, “sermon- 
writing is an eating sore.” The want of intellectual interests 
in the poor struck him forcibly when he visited the sick. To 
aman of books the parish seems at first to be a world of 
other beings. Meanwhile the History was in progress. Some 
years before he had declined an offer from his old friend, 
Henry Alford, to take a part in his ‘Greek Testament,” as 
having already pledged his time to the other work. The first 
volume appeared in 1850 and the Jast in 1862. It put the 
author in the front rank of historians, and it produced a more 
immediate and tangible result, the Chaplaincy to the Speaker 
(Denison, afterwards Lord Ossulston). In 1862 the Speaker 
had warmly acknowledged the receipt of a presentation copy, 
and a few days before the meeting of Parliament in the 
following year offered him the Chaplaincy, which had become 
vacant by the sudden death of the holder, a Drury and a con- 
nection of his own. He made a most favourable impression. 
“Your nephew,” the Speaker wrote to the Rev. C. Drury, 
“was so imposing in his new silk robes, etc., etc., that in Rome 
he would have been elected Pontifex Maximus at once.” One 
of the occupations of his later years at Lawford was the 
translation of the Iliad into verse. This was begun in 1865 
and finished in 1868. The first book was the work of a week, 
a rate of speed, in our opinion, quite incompatible with a 
really satisfactory result. The writer of this article had the 
honour of reviewing the book in the Spectator, and sees no 
reason to alter the judgment then expressed. It is now, we 
imagine, nearly forgotten. 

In 1868 Mr. Gladstone offered Mr. Merivale the Cambridge 
Professorship of Modern History; this was declined. Three 
months later he proposed a more acceptable preferment,—the 
Deanery of Ely. It was only for form that he deliberated 
about accepting it. A Deanery, and a Deanery within easy 
reach of Cambridge, was indeed the ideal place forhim. He 
held it, to the general satisfaction of his colleagues, his 
neighbours, and the public for three-and-twenty years, thus 
dividing his life (reckoned from his entering the University) 
into three nearly equal portions,—Cambridge, 1826-48 ; 
Lawford, 1848-69; Ely, 1869-93. 

The letters do not readily lend themselves to extract, 
though we cannot resist the temptation of quoting the 
epigrammatic phrase in which he begs for a subscription 
for the restoration of the chancel at Lawford. The chancel, 
he writes to W. H. Thompson, was “a work of the ages of 
faith, such as nothing but the fear of purgatory could have 
induced our ancestors to erect, and which it is left for an age, 
in which even the fear of h has waxed faint, to restore.” 
We always see a shrewd, kindly observer, holding strong 
opinions, not always right—he was a hearty sympathiser with 








the South in the American Civil War—but always sincere, a 
really liberal nature in a conservative mould. 





THE GREAT RECRUITER.* 


OF all the manias that afilict mankind the most anc’ent and 
curious is probably the mania for collecting. The victims of 
this craze collect pretty nearly everything, from books to 
shoe-buckles, and from pots to postage-stamps, but so far as 
we know the only person who has made giant-collecting the 
chief business of his life was Frederick William I., King of 
Prussia. Nature designed him for arecruiting-officer, destiny 
made him a Monarch. He was a Royal Sergeant Pike, a 
crowned hunter of men. When he came to the throne the 
Prussian Army was fifteen thousand strong; he raised it by 
fair means and foul, mostly the latter, to a strength of nearly 
ninety thousand, of whom the great majority were impressed. 
Frederick William anticipated his successors by making mili- 
tary service universal and compulsory. No able-bodied male 
was sure of his liberty for a day. Every boy, not being a 
cripple or a dwarf, had to wear a perpetual reminder of the 
fate in store for him in the shape of a regimental stock. 
“Even children of five years and under were enrolled 
as future food for powder, and their parents obliged to 
give security for their appearance when called for,” writes 
Mr. Hutchinson. When these measures failed to fill 
up the gaps caused by deaths and desertion, the King sent 
emissaries abroad with orders to bring him all the likely men 
whom they could kidnap or cajole, and in this way there were 
obtained during his reign no fewer than forty thousand 
recruits, including giants, most of whom came from foreign 
parts. These men of many cubits were formed into a regiment, 
known variously as the Great Grenadiers, the Big Prussian 
Blues, the Potsdam Giants, and the Means of Grace, the last 
aterm invented by the witty Princess Wilhelmine, daughter 
to the King. For the way, almost the only way, of securing 
his favour was to find him a long-legged recruit. ‘“‘ He who 
sends me tall soldiers,’ said his Majesty, ‘‘can do with me 
what he likes.” Peter the Great of Russia, who for divers 
good and sufficient reasons desired to stand well with bis 
Prussian confrive, sent him “eighty Muscovites notable for 
their tallness.” As one good turn deserves another, he 
presented Peter with “a quantity of rare statuary, a priceless 
cabinet of amber curios, and a Dutch pleasure-yacht, said to 
be worth £50,000 of present-day money;” and as the four- 
score giants probably cost the Czar nothing beyond their travel- 
ling expenses, he did a very good stroke of business. Though 
Frederick William was as miserly as the late John Elwes, and 
called himself a Christian, he stuck at nothing when it was 
a question of adding to his gigantesque collection, and to that 
end spared neither expense nor trouble. All were fish who 
came to his net—Saxons, Austrians, Hessians, Turks, 
Swedes, Englishmen, Irishmen, Africans—provided they were 
at least 2 yards long. Some of his specimens were 7 ft.; 
now and then he obtained one still more prodigious. ‘The 
Saxon Cabinet Minister Wackerbarth, foreseeing the possible 
advantages of standing well with so near a neighbour, in 
1715 despatched to Berlin a recognition of his Prussian 
Majesty’s birthday, August 14, no less flattering than 
unique, since it consisted of a large bundle of tobacco leaves, 
two handsome Turkish pipes, and a bagful of fragrant 
Latakfa, all committed to the hands of a seven-foot messenger, 
with a missive imploring the King’s gracious acceptance of 
these trifles and the Cupid who bore them.” His father-in- 
law, the King of England, sent him fifteen strapping 
Irishmen, who, it was to be presumed, were obtained 
by fair means. Frederic William delighted in long-legged 
Irishmen, also in Englishmen, when he could get them, no 
matter how. He had pimps and recruiting agents all over 
Europe, and had he known there were giants in Pata- 
gonia, would no doubt have despatched a man-hunting 
expedition to that far country. But there is nothing 
to show that his maniacal Majesty ever succeeded in in- 
veigling Scotsmen into his service. They were too canny to 
becaught. Irishmen were beguiled with comparative ease. A 
nice little douceur down, a promise of good pay, a fine uniform, 
plenty to eat and drink, with nothing much to do, won their 
generous hearts, and they went willing victims to the sacrifice, 





* The Romance of a Regiment: being the True and Diverting Story of the 
Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, how they were Caught and Held in Captivity. By 
J. R. Hutchinson, BA, London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 
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for once at Potsdam they were slaves for life. ‘Once a 
‘irenadier, always a Grenadier,” said the King, and release 
from his service was only to be obtained by death. In the 
end the English Government had to intervene and put a stop 
to the unworthy trade of debauching and seducing his 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and towards the end of his 
reign Frederick William found himself in very hot water 
on this score with several other Governments. Officers who 
could not show a goodly number of tall recruits at every 
review were “broken like glass” or sent to Spandau. “One 
captain at Magdeburg was obliged to give 4,000 dollars and a 
substantial monthly pension in exchange for the only make- 
shift upon whom he could lay hands,—the seventeen-year-old 
abnormally overgrown son of an Austrian gentleman who was 
not above selling the youthful prodigy into a state worse than 
slavery.” All this cost a sight of money, naturally, but the 
King, who would not give his children enough to eat and 
bezrudged every mouthful of food they took, was recklessly 
lavish in aught that concerned the gratification of his ruling 
passion. Anybody who brought him a big fellow, well set 
up, was sure of a handsome reward. He had a thousand 
recruiting agents scattered over Earove, and crimping giants 
for the Means of Grace became as !ucrative a business as 
purveying negro slaves for the West !ndies and the Brazils, 
Between 1713 and 1735 the King sent abroad for foreign 
recruits a sum equivalent to nearly two millions sterling. 
James Kirkland, a strapping Irishman, stood him in £1,260) 
before he was safely lodged in Potsdam barracks. One tall 
Austrian cost £1,100; another, £719; still another, £314. 
The licn’s share of these payments probably went into the 
pockets of pimps and procurers. On the Continent, in 
Germany, Holland, Poland, and Sweden, men who could not 
be obtained in any other fashion were kidnapped; priests 
were torn from the altar, tall monks who ventured out- 
side the walls of their monasteries were seized by armed 
agents of the crazy King, bound, gagged, and carried 
off. Where force was not possible, as in England, 
fraud wes practised. Operations there and in Ireland 
were directed by Borcke, the Prussian Minister in 
London, one of whose understrappers was a certain Hugh 
Montgomery. This gentleman made it his business to obtain 
involuntary recruits for the “ King’s Own.” His methods 
are illustrated by the sad case of William Willis, of Barford, 
in Bedfordshire. Strolling one day in the market-place, 
Willis fell in with a polite stranger who “stood treat,” and 
produced a letter from his master, an Irish Lord, saying that 
he wanted, as second porier, a young fellow measuring 6 ft. 4 in. 
in his stockinged feet. This chanced to be exactly the yokel’s 
height, and the terms offered, £20 a year and 14s. a week 
for board, being satisfactory, he agreed to accompany Mont- 
gomery to London, where, on arriving, they were informed 
by Herr Borcke that his lordship was gone to the Hague, 
whither Willis went, accompanied by Kriiger, another 
recruiting agent, who figured as the Minister’s valet. 
At the Hague they heard that the Irish Lord had started 
for Berlin, and thither followed bim, where Willis was 
handed over to the guard and taken nolens volens to Potsdam. 
At Potsdam he found one Evans, a fellow countryman, who 
uad been inveigled in like manner with himself. These two, 
making common cause, refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
for which they were severely bastinadoed. A few days 
later Kriiger appeared on the parade-ground, whereupon 
Willis sprang out of the ranks and gave the rascal a sound 
thrashing. For this breach of discipline he was again 
bastinadoed. When these things came to the knowledge of 
the British Government, they endeavoured to obtain the 
victims’ release; but Frederick William absolutely refused 
to let them go, and as British troops could not very well 
march to Berlin, England had to pocket the affront. But 
prompt measures were taken to stop the further trepanning 
of British subjects. The Government refused to have aught 
more to do with Herr Borcke. Mvouatgomery and Stroemblo, 
another of his agents, were punished with fine and imprison- 
ment, and the parents of Fitzgerald, a third agent, who had 
managed to escape, were sentenced to a long term of im- 
prisonment for harbouring Prussian recruits. Frederick 
William, wild with rage, threatened terrible things, without, 
however, doing anything, England being beyond his reach. 
Oa the other hand, when Hanover laid some of his recruiters 
by the heels, he threatened to make a breakfast of it, and 
mobilised his army; but as the Emperor viewed this proceed- 








ing with disfavour, and his Prussian Majesty was at heart a 
poltroon he climbed down, and Hanover was not eaten, 
Holland also clapped some of his agents in limbo, on which 
he had a stormy interview with Ginkel, the Dutch Envoy, 
whom he threatened with his stick, on which Ginkel laid his 
hand on his sword, and the stick was incontinently dropped, 
The Datchman afterwards declared that had the King struck 
him he would have run his Majesty through. The wonder 
was that neighbouring Governments tolerated his man. 
hunting so long as they did. But the weaker of them stood 
in awe of his army, the best disciplined in Europe, and the 
stronger, having a view to his alliance in certain eventualities, 
thought it well to keep on friendly terms with him; and the 
King regarded as personal enemies all who interfered with 
his agents. It was a still greater wonder that his people did 
not rebel, and that his soldiers, especially his big Grenadiers, 
did not mutiny. Though well treated as touching pay, 
rations, and drink, they were severely drilled, and when they 
misbehaved cruelly punished. The ordinary punishments 
were the bastinado and running the gauntlet. The penalty 
of desertion was generally death, sometimes the cutting 


off of ears and nose, and lifelong incarceration in a 
fortress. Yet though many deserted, only one man 


of the Guard succeeded in getting away with a whole 
skin. Roll was called at short intervals, the giants were 
strictly watched and strictly guarded, and they were too 
remarkable by their stature to get across the frontier unob- 
served. The King’s officers had imperative orders to seize 
every tall man whom they saw, whether a native or a 
foreigner, and once in his power their doom was sealed. 
Yet there were attempts at revenge. He was once wounded 
on parade by a Grenadier, who could not be identified; 
another shot a ramrod at him, which unfortunately hit some- 
body else. But though there was no general mutiny, nine 
Englishmen quartered at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, who had 
been enticed into the service and were not long enough for 
the Prussian Blues, made a bold bid for liberty. Attacking 
the Guard at one of the gates, they forced their way out at 
the point of the bayonet, and being pursued, entrenched them- 
selves in a strong position, resolved to resist to the death. A 
fierce fight followed, and not until they had laid low a dozen 
of their assailants and mortally wounded an officer did the 
survivors, four in number, surrender on a promise of quarter. 
Three of them were afterwards executed by order of the 
King. 

Why such creatures as Frederick William I. are permitted 
to reign, either by God or man, is one of the many things 
that are past finding out. He must have been insane. 
Besides being a cruel and capricious tyrant, he was a glutton 
and a drunkard, and probably the craziest crank who ever 
wore a crown. He oppressed his subjects outrageously, 
treated his wife and children worse than he treated his dogs, 
and but for the intercession of foreign Courts, would have 
put his own son to death for attempting to escape from his 
clutches. Happily, such Sovereigns as he are no longer 
possible, even in Prussia, for it is hardly conceivable that 
Prussians would tolerate the impish pranks of a second 
Great Recruiter. 

Let ws, in conclusion, say a word in commendation of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s book. Though based on decuments well known 
to stadents of modern history, and thus not a work of original 
research, it is agreeably written, and as it abounds in good 
stories, both amusing and interesting. = 





CHURCH REFORM.* 


Tux recent discussions about Church discipline in our lead- 
ing journals, however much we may regret the scandalous 
incidents which first provoked them, will not be without 
advantage if they direct attention once more to the very 
general desire that prevails within the Church itself for the 
reform of its own abuses. Twenty years ago the cry for 
Church reform came almost entirely from outside, or at any 
rate from the Extreme Left; it comes to-day from the dominant 
party in the Church. The movement, associated with the 
name of Mr. Albert Grey, was ostensibly a layman’s appeal 
against the autocracy of the clergyman; and its most 
characteristic proposal was for the establishment of statutory 
Councils in every parish, to limit the discretion of the minister 








* Essays on Church Reform, Edited by Canon Gore. London: Joho 
Murray. [104 6d } 
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in the arrangement of Church services and in other parochial 


business. It is a curious and interesting sign of the times 
that the new Church Reform League, which is largely 
manned by High Church clergymen, should now be making 
the same proposal. What is the explanation of the change? 
The real explanation is, we believe, the simple and obvious 
one that Church feeling in the interval has become more 
democratic. Church history is more studied than it used to 
be, and English Churchmen have come to realise that while 
the Church of Rome rests upon a feudal and medieval idea, 
the Church of England is independent of any particular 
historical tradition, and may shape and reshape its polity 
according to circumstances, unless, indeed, by the very fact 
of its Protestantism, it implies an appeal to primitive times, 
when the constitution of its society was undeniably demo- 
cratic. 

The paramount idea, then, of the new Church reform 
movement is that the laity have, and should be called upon to 
exercise, » daty in Church government; with the ultimate 
end in view, that when they are fairly represented, the Church 
may be allowed by Parliament a freer hand to manage its 
own business. The cynic will, no doubt, say that this ultimate 
end of self-government is the real explanation of the sudden 
ye-churching of the laity; and he may say so if he pleases. 
Everybody knows, and Canon Gore in his introductory essay 
admits, that self-government could be conceded on no other 
terms. But we agree with Mr, Gore and Mr. Lyttelton and 
the other writers who handle the topic, that if once a repre- 
sentative series of Councils could be arranged from the 
parish to the diocese and the Province, in which laymen were 
adequately represented by laymen, there would no longer 
remain the same reason as at present for confining legislation 
upon Charch matters to the Houses of Parliament. The 
resolutions of a reformed Convocation might receive the 
Royal assent after lying unopposed upon the table of both 
Houses. 

Before, however, such a consummation can be reached, and 
the Church be treated as respectfully as the Charity Com- 
mission, two parties have to be convinced; the clergy must 
be convinced that they will be surrendering no right, and the 
laity that the whole scheme is feasible. To those objects the 
writers of the various essays in this volume address them: 
selves. Me. Rackham takes in hand the clergy. He summons 
to his aid philology of 2 somewhat doubtful character, and 
assures the clergy that the title of “layman,” so far from 
being simply the antithesis of “clerk,” is the most honour- 
able title possible, and means a member of the Jaos, or 
people of God. Then he goes to history, and shows that the 
laity had once a well-recognised and important share in all 
church functions, from which by degrees they have been ex- 
truded, Perhaps neither he nor Mr. Gore has made it 
sufliviently clear to the ordinary parson how authority can 
reside at one and the same time in the Bishop and in the 
people; and we can understand the parson objecting that 
while he had certainly promised to obey his Bishop, he had 
never promised to obey his congregation. The country 
parson might go farther and retort upon Mr. Gore that there 
is no evidence that the Diotrephes mentioned by him, “ who 
loved to have the pre-eminence,” was a cleric, while his own 
experience would lead him to conjecture that he was a church- 
warden. Laymen, on the other hand, will not need Mr, 
Rackham’s learning to convince them that they have been 
defrauded for centuries of their rightful prerogatives. They 
will turn with more interest to the essays dealing with prac- 
tical proposals, and written by practical laymen. 


Into the details of these schemes we cannot at this moment 


Its government is by Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, 
and a General Assembly, which would correspond to Councils 
of the parish, rural deanery or archdeaconry, diocese, and 
kingdom; the decisions of the inferior Courts being subject 
to revision by those above. We believe that the experiment 
of regulating parish affairs by a Church Council has been 
tried in a good many parishes during the last quarter of a 
century, and it would be interesting if the editor of this 
volume could in a future edition see his way to collecting 
some information as to its success or failure. For un- 
doubtedly it is with the parish, not with Convocation, that 
any system of representative government must first concern 
itself. 





MR. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD.* 
THE writer of the records before us has played a conspicuous 
part in the life of his time. A man of letters by profession 
and by taste, and one of the most trusted and versatile of the 





band of contributors who made such a feature in the literary 
life of the day which was made notable by Charles Dickens’s 
career as an editor of magazines, he drifted into theatrical 
management without any apparent bias or wish of his own, 
made a fortune and lost it with an equal mind, and not in 
theatrical fields only was a steady and undaunted pioneer. 
He was the first to introduce the electric light in London, 
and there are many who remember the wonder with which 
the world stood at gaze under the mysterious radiance which 
beamed from the portico of the Gaiety upon an unready age, 
only to be extinguished by the law as causing some inter- 
ference with the vested rights of the gus companies. It is 
amusing to read how the alarmed gas companies met 
together and prophesied the utter extinction of the 
dangerous innovation in Paris before the season’s end. 
Bat it is as curious to mark how slowly we advance. While 
the streets of Madrid and mediwval Seville are as light by night 
as by day, a return from Spain to London seems to plunge us 
into darkness. The Gaiety light was put out, and Mr. 
Hollingshead gained nothing by his enterprise, any more 
than by his effort to allow the neighbouring restaurant to be 
connected by a door. The door was closed and the danger of 
fire magnified, because such a door must not be. Another 
and a more successful enterprise was the war he waged 
against the curious system of closing on Ash Wednesday 
only such theatres as were within the local jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chamberlain, and opening all the rest. For this pur- 
pose he made use of the advertisement columns of the news- 
papers with as little scruple and as much tactical skill and 
effect as did the Irish Members of the rules of the House of 
Commons. A strong protest from Captain Shaw in the inno- 
vator’s favour was set aside in the first case; but by perpetu- 
ally recurring to his point, and showing how half a dozen 
theatres or so were obliged to keep the Ash Wednesday only 
for the benefit of the rest, he at last secured his reform in the 
interests of fair play. In the theatrical world he was the 
most ardent of Progressives, and in his early days, before the 
reign of burlesque was finally established in his realm, almost 
an ideal manager. He brought under his banner at diiferent 
times every leading actor and actress of his day. With 
him Charles Mathews played his last engagement, and Henry 
Irving what was nearly his first. Mathews, Phelps, and 
Toole were induced by his tactical power to appear together 
in the same play, with men like Hermann Vezin and the late 
Arthur Cecil to stand at their side. For him poets and 
novelists put on the horse-collar, to adopt his phrase, and 
wrote burlesque, or anything else he asked them for. For him 
Santley appeared in a round of opera, and “ starred” in tenor 





enter. The question as to what constitutes the “ churehman- 
ship,” that must be the condition of the new franchis: 
bristles with occasions of offence, but, after all, it is only 
detail. 


| 
a | 
We prefer instead to call attention to the essays | 
dealing with the self-government of other Churches, American, 
South African, Irish, and Scotch, both Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian, from all of which much can be learnt. Especially | 
interesting is the essay by Lord Balfour of Barleigh upon | 
“The Principles and Conditions of the Scottish Establish- 

ment.” Probably not a few English laymen who consider 


i 
| 
that Establishment is altogether a bar to self-government, do | 
not reflect, or do not know, how large powers are exercised, | 
and have been exercised for three centuries, by the Estab- | 
lished Chnreh of Seotlun} withont friction with the State. 











parts transposed. For him Gilbert and Sallivan first com- 


| pined their forces, and wrote a musical play called Thespis ; 


or, The Gods Grown Old, which was before its time, as many of 
his experiments were, but was the prelude of the famous 
alliance. For him Swinburne composed an especial song, and 
everything that was tempting in dance and dress and tune 
combined to make the Gaiety extravaganza—when the public 
frivolity grew confirmed in that seductive direction—the most 
attractive spectacle of its kind that has been seen, except, 
perhaps, when Vestris ruled over the Lyceum in the days long 
gone. When “Nellie Farren” pranced and Kate Vaughan 
danced, an evening at the Gaiety was a thing to enjoy. And 
it is pleasant to note that, amongst all the world of artists 





* Gaiety Chronicles, By John Hollingshead, London: Oonstable and Co. [2ls.] 
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over whom he ruled, Miss Farren is, unconsciously perhaps, the 
chronicler’s favourite, as, after all, she deserves to be. Whether 
it might have been better used in higher directions we cannot 
say, but there was more of the electric quality of sacred fire con- 
cealed somewhere about her than about any other figure on our 
stage, except Charles Warner, since the day when Robson died. 
We mean no disparagement to the different qualities of intellect 
and art, which lend such interest to many stage personalities. 
Bat to “carry you off your feet” is a rare attainment with an 
actor. It was Alfred de Musset, with a very different percep- 
tion from that implied in “taking pains,” who called genius 
the “spark which no industry can kindle, and no neglect can 
quite extinguish.” And in her own odd way there were times 
when Nellie Farren disarmed criticism. 


But the most interesting part of the chronicle to many 
will be Mr. Hollingshead’s amusing description of how he 
made a “star” of Sarah Bernhardt, when he transplanted 
the Francais company to what might at first sight seem 
the uncongenial soil of the Gaiety. It is the public, not 
the manager, who really make the stars, by the simple 
process of going to a theatre when certain performers 
appear, and staying away when they do not. And in the 
teeth of their unsound prejudices the baffled actor- 
manager oft “stars himself” in vain. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
first visit with the Francais company was a revelation to 
that level-headed lady. In Paris till then she had been 
but one twinkler in that unequalled galaxy which before 
her day had numbered in Regnier and Bressant, Favart, 
Delaunay, and the Brohans, a combination not to be forgot. 
But London, unlike Paris, came when she acted and refrained 
when she did not, and the receipts on her nights were always 
more than double. Discovering this, she commercially proposed 
to Hollingshead to come again another year with a cheap com- 
pany of ber own, and he as commercially and wisely accepted. | 
Hence—and hence alone—the disruption of the famous 
Francais company, and the stellar migrations of the erratic 
French actress all about the world. Of course Got and 
Coquelin, and all the rest, were at once fired with a desire to 
do the like, Got being especially convinced that he could 
make a fortune in pantomime, and Coquelin being inflamed 
with the ambition which was one day to blossom into the nose 
of Cyrano. Art has suffered—and very severely—by the 
revolation in the dramatic system which the revolt of the 
stars occasioned. Bat it paid the lucky individuals to the 
hurt of all the rest; and to pay is the final argument. 
Finance is lord and syndicates are managers; and lawsuit 
after lawsuit proves that productions professedly successful 
have spelt nothing but financial loss. Mr. Hollingshead, in 
his ardent desire for progress and action, must be credited 
with having done much to upset the ancient steady system. 
To him also is due the invention of the matinée, which up to 
his day had been the rare exception and possession of panto- 
mime seasons; and he deplores its consequences in his own 
cynical fashion, sympathising deeply with the dramatic critic, 
whom he, who was one of them, prefers to style the “ theatrical 
reporter,” called upon to do so much extra work for the same 
stipend, and to blunt his perceptive faculties by all the 
experimental ephemerals which the matinée has called 
into life. The stage, which “holds the mirror up to 
nature” in one and the same sense as it always did, is ina 
state of solution like the world it typifies in little, and no one 
knows how it will emerge. 


It is perhaps a pity, as far as that curious personage “ the 
generalreader” is concerned, that Mr. Hollingshead should bave 
filled out his pages with long reproductions of playbills and 
newspaper advertisements, which even within the professional 
limits must be very dull reading. The lover of playbill | 
literature, with its odd revolutions of type and form, gathers 
originals about him like the lover of autographs, or stamps, 
or any other colligible article. But playbills in a book look 
curious'y unreal. Very much more interesting are the 
chronicler’s portraits of notabilities, some of whom come out 
in colours entirely new. We never remember to have seen a 
more vivid picture of the kind-hearted and bluff Charles 
Reade—with his vigorous faith in his own dramatic pro- 
ductions, more than once forcibly justified by the money he 
made through bringing them out himself—and the original 
letters in which he speaks of them. Hollingshead describes 
him as sitting at the club table and writing letters with a 





emile of peculiar berevolence on his face, which indi- 


cated that he was engaged in calling some literary 
opponent by all the most ferocious names he conld in. 
vent. We imagine that it was this literary ferocity and 
want of government which, coming out at times in his 
writings, prevented Reade from ranking higher among the 
novelists of his generation. The Cloister and the Hearth isa 
noble work of fiction, and Reade was one of the kindest 
men who has lived. It is within the knowledge of 
the present writer that after the death of a literary 
opponent of his, the widow took up arms in defence of her 
husband, and abused Reade roundly in his own fashion in the 
papers. Hearing that she was left very poorly off, he rushed 
down to her house, though he had never seen her, thrust £5( 
in bank-notes into her hands, and rushed off again ag 
promptly. They became fast friends. Of Hollingshead’s 
more theatrical associates, the most interesting to ourselves 
is Charles Mathews, the most individual and peculiar of the 
comedians of his time, as he was the most addicted to rushing 
into print against everybody, as much so as our chronicler 
himself. It is much to his credit that amongst the many and 
various figures which his story evokes, Hollingshead’s own 
stands out as the most individual and distinctive of all, 
though he had certainly no such purpose in his writing. 
And it is more the individual than the book whom we wish to 
bring before our readers. 





PERSONAL FORCES OF THE PERIOD.* 
BACON said that some books should be tasted, a few chewed 
and digested, others, again, read by deputy or in extracts, 
It is not clear on which of these pegs we ought to hang the 
present lively supplement to its author’s previous works on 
the Victorian age, which ranges from Windsor Castle to 
Lady Wolseley’s gown at Longchamps, from Hatfield 
House to Sir J. Lubbock’s historical wasp, and the black- 
beetle which the Lord Chief Justice hunted across the 
floor of the House of Commons. Mr. Escott is nothing 
if not a mine of anecdote and epigram, and his like- 
nesses of the celebrities and social groups with whom his 
opportunities have brought him into contact have much 
more than mere “snapshot” value. In certain instances, 
the remembrance of a house-party in the “ Dukeries” or of 
an Apician dinner in Mayfair, may have prompted the allow- 
ance of a paragraph, or a page, to a Mecenas whose claim to 
rank amongst the “ forces” of the period might be contested. 
Upon the whole, the objectivity of the author’s portraiture is 
well maintained ; as to politics (if we may quote the poet of 
one of his favourite neighbourhoods), Tories might call him 
Whig, “and Whigs a Tory.” 

A list of names in one of Mr. Escott’s prefaces might 
suggest the expectation that the owner of ‘ Ladas’ would 
probably get “favoured” treatment at his hands. What we 
are here told is briefly this. ‘The spoilt child of Eton and 
Oxford ” was visited in his cradle by kind fairies, who showered 
on the noble infant almost every earthly gift except discipline. 
Thus far his performances as a politician have been of a 
negative order; his more solid achievements have been the 
acquisition by marriage of enormous additions to his hereditary 
wealth, successes on the turf, and the presentation in Mayfair 
of the fashionable American of the new type. Ona congenial 
platform or in the House of Peers Lord Rosebery is “as 
pleasant a young nobleman as one would wish to meet in an 
afternoon’s walk from Piccadilly to Westminster Bridge.” 
But he is too self-conscious, his talk is too full of banter and 
“intellectual sixpences.” The “rather raw specimen of the 
grand seigneur ” has yet to mature into a mellowed man of the 
world, and to get rid of faults of manner contracted from the 
satellites and sycophants by whom he has been long courted 
to his detriment. As to Lord Rosebery’s imputed defects of 
outward demeanour, we should prefer to say that he is called 
by those who know a model of courtesy, and that when 
established in Whitehall he almost broke the record of the 
holders of Ministerial place by his energetic execution of office 
work and his tactful dealings with subordinates of every grade. 

Mr. Escott’s sympathies with the quasi-Toryism of the 
President of the Council have not prevented him from 
crediting the Lord Hartington of the past with a gilded 
swagger, and a supercilious, almost contemptuons, behaviour in 
the Lower House, where, as it seems, the young nobleman 
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was as popular with certain flunkey elements of the Legisla- 
ture as were his grooms with the servile crowds in 
Palace Yard, who used to cheer them “as if they had 
been State Equerries clearing the way for the Sovereign.” 
Lord Hartington was once convicted of whiling away time in 
a dull debate hour by scribbling out the steps of the 
Binomial Theorem. Ingeniously adapting the lament of 
Socrates in Plato’s Republic to the case of the modern 
Alcibiades, our author says that “what Parliament and the 
Jockey Club have gained, mathematical science may have 
lost.” Regarding Hatfield, the author gives a somewhat 
academic, impersonal analysis of the owner’s character and 
evolution, without attempting an estimate of his many 
mansions of administrative, oratorical, and diplomatic 
activity. Lord Salisbury is no “trimmer” of the Halifax 
type: he is a conscientious opportunist, who knows that 
to go on brandishing tattered flags is mere humbug,—a 
patriotic Cecil who, educated in the school of Voltaire 
and Mr. Editor Cook, sees that ours are “the days of 
expediencies and compromises, and that if these can be 
manipulated ” so that the upper classes get their own way in 
the practical details of daily government, “and the Kingdom 
comes by no special harm, it is difficult to see who can 
reasonably complain.” This is mostly true. Our democratic 
country has scarcely room for irresistible Titans of the 
Bismarckian build. What the engine wants just now is not 
more high-pressure steam, but a big fly-wheel to govern the 
pace, and for the discharge of this essential function Lord 
Salisbury bas proved himself the adequate man. The author’s 
presentment of Mr. Arthur Balfour is paradoxical, and not 
flattering tothe House of Commons. The leader is represented 
asa high-class, intellectual latitudinarian of the Grant Duff con- 
nexion, who holds his place in virtue of “ the one endowment ” 
which made Scipio Africanus the favourite of the gods,—viz., 
“charm of manner.” Though “neither a Parliament man 
nor a partisan, without convictions, witbout his soul in his 
business,” Mr. Balfour sways the most dificult assemblage in 
the world by his mere grace and fascination of deportment. 
We think better of the Legislature. The House would not 
stand the insolence of the elder Pitt’s “Who will laugh 
at sugar now?” but it is not governable by manner alone. 
Obviously, if Mr. Balfour did not possess the “ very powerful 
brain and exceptionally vigilant will” of which Mr. Escott 
calls him the possessor, in vain would the net of his saccharine 
seduction be spread before the bird. In brief, Mr. Escott’s 
picture of Mr. Balfour is a total misconception, and on very 
conventional lines. Mr. Balfour is, in truth, the least ‘‘in- 
different ” of men. 


No one can quarrel with Mr. Escott’s assertion that all 
our centres of national activity and interest have lately 
“lost most of those commanding personalities who had 
passed from individuals into institutions.” His catalogue of 
the present notables of the Isis indicates the depth of the 
gulf which divides the Oxford of 1898 from the University 
of Newman, Arthur Stanley, and Jowett. As to Cambridge, 
we cannot quite accept Professor Jebb’s Pindaric ode, and 
Mr. Browning’s academic vigour plus his tricycle tours to 
*Pontricina” (sic), as compensation for the absence of 
Whewell, Maine, and Thompson. “ London Hostesses” is an 
inviting label. Have Lady Fitz-Pompey and Mrs. Dallington 
Vere the defects of millinery and manner for which they are 
sometimes arraigned, and, in fine, what are the features 
which distinguish the new social woman from such ancient 
queens of the drawing-room as the Ladies Waldegrave, 
Molesworth, Combermere, Palmerston, and Mrs. Grote? 
But here our author plays with his subject, only giving a some- 
what shadowy list of names and addresses. The disquisition 
on the Fourth Estate is supersaturated with special know- 
ledge; but we venture to challenge the assurance that the 
Times is “the quotidian encyclopedia of all thoughtful 
persons, if not in Latin, yet certainly in Teutonic 
Europe”: unless we are altogether misinformed, that 
journal is rarely, if at all, consulted by the Dutchman, 
Scandinavian, or German of supericr culture. Mr. Escott 
lays down that “the popular mind of our nearest neighbour on 
the Continent” is overflowing with admiration for the personal 
qualities of our Commander-in-Chief. We fear that the 
military editor of the Débats, unmoved by the fact that a 
Parisian called Lady Wolseley one of “the two best-dressed 
women in Europe,” would traverse the statement that 





“countless” Army experts, he himself included, “may be 
heard in Paris day by day discussing the relative merits of a 
Wolseley and a Roberts” with all the warmth and interest 
that characterise professional debates on that topic in 
British clubs and mess-rooms. A tribute to the memory 
of Sir E. Burne-Jones may be “read by deputy” by the 
lovers of “art as art,” who would be impatient of discussion 
that does not so much as name one of the canvases concerned, 
and comprehensively ignores such matters as imagination, 
design, colour, and technique. It will be gratefully digested 
by those to whom a thing of pictorial beauty is not a joy in 
itself—a manifestation of the special faculty divine—but 
rather a document which elucidates, or perhaps reveals, 
certain chapters of history, or of the artist’s personal 
life. The author explains that at the Birmingham Gram- 
mar School the temperament of the youthful Burne-Jones 
was influenced by the clouds of political disappointment 
which saddened his native city after the passing of the 
Reform Bill. At Oxford, his miliew was steeped in the 
mood of profound dejection, in which the “failure of 
the sacramentarian revival and seeming but not actual 
triumph of Erastianism” had left the minds of academic 
youth. When later on his membership of the pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood brought our English Carpaccio under the 
influence of the self-questionings inspired by the Pan- 
theistic creed, his psychological development was nearly 
complete. Then began the series of “sad, soulless, silent ” 
pictures by which this mystic idealist of the brush reflecis 
the plaintive pessimism whose tones, as it appears, now 
vibrate more audibly than before in “the arts, letters, and 
philosopby of the day.” Whatever be thought of the author’s 
nexus between Radicalism and drawing, between agnosticism 
and paint, it must be granted that Sir E. Burne-Jones had no. 
such mastery over facial emotion as Lionardo or Jan Steen. 
But when an eventual exhibition of the pictures, drawings, 
silver-points, tapestries, mosaics, glass, &c., of the creator of 
“ King Cophetua” and “ Briar Rose” demonstrates the 
adequacy of the triple docket which is Mr. Escott’s 
characterisation of his works, may we be there to see. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mr. MERRIMAN must be congratulated not only on the excel- 
lence of his new novel, but the singular prescience displayed 
in his choice of a theme. Its appearance in serial form con- 
clusively established its priority in execution to the disclosures 
in the Hooley case, on which it forms an illuminative an@ 
legitimate commentary. For the “corner” with which Mr. 
Merriman is here concerned is not any smiling angulus terrarum 
such as that of which Horace sang, bat a monopoly in the 
exploitation of which unscrupulous financiers and greedy 
Peers are closely associated. Lord Ferriby, for example, 
admirably forestalled the attitude of some of Mr. Hooley’s 
noble friends by interpreting the ethics of commerce to mean 
that “a man may take anything that his neighbour is foo) 
enough to part with.” Satire of futile philanthropy is no 
new thing in fiction, bat Mr. Merriman has givenit an entirely 
original turn by showing how a bogus charity might be con- 
verted into a gigantic and sinister monopoly. Roden’s 
Corner, to put the plot in a nutshell, tells how, under 
the pretext of humanitarianism, a German chemist and an 
English financier secured the control of a dangerous industry, 
and established a huge “corner” therein. The story resolves 
itself into a duel, literally to the death, between the few 
honest men who associated themselves with the movement in 
its innocent early stage as a Trust Fund, organised on behalf 
of the employés, and Roden and Von Holzen—the pair already 
mentioned—who control the manufacture of the product of 
the “malgamite” works in Holland. Lord Ferriby is 
“squared ” by the latter, but on the side of the angels are 
Tony Cornish, a brilliant but hitherto unstable knight-errant 
of society, who develops unexpected grit in the process of 
“smashing” the “corner;” Major White, a stolid, taciturm 
soldier with a genius for ready action ata crisis ; and Mr. Wade, 





* (1.) Roden’s Corner. By Henry Seton Merriman. London: Smith, E'der, 
and Co. (2.) The Rogue’s Paradise: an Extravaganza. By Edwin Pugh and 





Charles Gleig. London: James Bowden.—(3.) John Splendid: the Tale of @ 
Poor Gentleman, and the Little Wars of Lorn. By Neil Munro. London: William 
Black wood and Sons. ——(4.) A Sensational Case. By Florence Warden. London: 
Ward, Lock, and Co.—(5.) A Crowned Queen: the Romance of a Minister of 
State. By Sydney ©. Grier. London: William Blackwood and Sors,—- 
| (6.) Arachne: a Historical Romance. By Georg Ebers, Translated from the 
German by Mary Safford. London; Sampson Low and Co. 
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a banker of blameless integrity and great sagacity. They 
have a devoted but injudicions ally in Mrs. Vansittart—the 
widow of a victim of Von Holzen’s—whose guerilla tactics 
are wasted against Von Holzen’s iron resolve, and only suc- 
ceed in wounding Roden’s self-esteem. Roden’s belief that 
his love for Mrs. Vansittart is returned is, however, a minor 
matter; the plot is much more seriously complicated by Tony 
Cornish’s love for Dorothy Roden, the sister of the man 
whose “corner” he is trying tosmash. Among the minor 
characters we may especially note the banker’s daughter, a 
delightful specimen of the modern girl, who did not seem—in 
the earlier chapters at any rate—“ to have had time to decide 
yet whether life was a rattling farce or a matter of deadly 
earnest,” and Uncle Ben, one of the “malgamite” workers, 
who sprang “ from the class whose soul takes delight in the 
music of the concertina, and rises on bank holidays to that 
height of gaiety which can only be expressed by an inter- 
change of hats.” Von Holzen is a decidedly interesting 
villain, with nothing petty about his aims or means, and Mr. 
Merriman is very happy in illustrating how his entire 
indifference to women proved at once his greatest strength and 
at the same time an occasional source of weakness. Roden, 
on the other hand, is a rather shadowy, as well as “shady,” 
personage, and one cannot help thinking that his sister, if 
she was really as clever as she is represented, would have 
guessed his secret much earlier. This, however, is only a 
venial blemish, if it is a blemish, in an extremely interesting 
and well-written novel. We can also overlook the incon- 
sistency of which Mr. Merriman is guilty in describing Von 
Holzen on p. 53 as a man of medium height, and yet stating 
on p. 265 that he was a few inches below the stature of 
Dorothy Roden, who on p. 62 is said to be a small woman. 
Indeed, our only serious grievance against the author is the 
almost mechanical regularity with which his reflections on the 
progress of the story or on things in general are rounded off 
with sententious epigrams, generally of a cynical character, — 
e.g., “It is a strange fact that intimacy with any one who has 
made for himself a great name leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that he is unworthy of it,” a rather cumbrous para- 
phrase of the maxim that “no man is a hero to his own 
valet.” The cynicism of these interspersed comments is often 
gratuitous, and might easily mislead the unthinking observer 
into imagining Mr. Merriman to be a misanthrope. As a 
matter of fact, the tone of the book as a whole is admirably 
sane, wholesome, and kindly. 


Corrupt finance also supplies the motive in Messrs. Pugh 
and Gleig’s romance, though there all resemblance ceases 
between Mr. Merriman’s novel and The Rogue's Paradise. 
When Mr. Jabez Balfour absconded to the Argentine he was 
described in the florid phrase of a newspaper agency as living in 
“*semi-sultanic luxury” at Salta. The description, which was 
hardly borne out by the facts, applies closely enough to the 
exile of Mr. Joshua Sharp, absconding company promoter, in 
the colony of Berona, “a toy territory in the far Western Hemi- 
sphere.” There he entertains an eccentric Radical Baronet 
who has married a cook, and the point of the story consists 
in the successful escape of Mr. Sharp from the clutches of 
three Scotland Yard detectives, by the simple device of his 
informing them that Sir Rowland Gwyn is the man they are 
in search of. A certain piquancy is lent to the situation by 
the fact that Lady Gwyn had jilted the chief inspector, then 
a simple constable, for her aristocratic admirer. Now, 
although the story is labelled an extravaganza, we cannot, 
even at the risk of being accused of taking a mere jest in 
deadly earnest, forbear from protesting against the manner 
in which a canting scoundrel like Mr. Joshua Sharp is made 
to appeal to the sympathy of the reader on the strength of 
his daughter’s innocence and his own successful practical 
joke. The disciples of the new humour have indeed to go 
far afield in their quest of food for mirth when they are 
reduced to serve up so tasteless a dish as this. 


Mr. Neil Munro’s aim in John Splendid is clearly defined in his 
charming dedication to a young kinsman, and carried out with 
great energy and skill in his striking romance of the shire of 
Argile—we follow the archaic spelling adopted throughout 
the story—in the mid-seventeenth century. He admits and 
defends his anachronisms, on the ground that his book is not 
history, but “a picture of lives and manners of a county that 
is dear to us in every rock and valley, of a people we know 
whose blood is ours.” His theme is the Little Wars of Lorn, 








oe ria 
the conflicts between Argile and Montrose, as narrated by 


a young chieftain of the glens, who had won his spurs in 
Mackay’s Highland corps in Germany and returned to hig 
home just in time to take part in repelling the invasion of the 
glens by Montrose and the Irishry. The novel is not only an 
uncommonly spirited entertainment, viewed as a succession of 
exciting incidents, but it furnishes in the persons of the 
central figure and his associates an elaborate and interest. 
ing study of the traits of the Highland temperament. “John 
Splendid,” the real hero of the book, is a poor cousin 
of the Marquis, an adventurer of little schooling but ready 
wit, a fighter, a poet, an egoist,—in short, a Highland 
Cyrano de Bergerac who carries his loyalty to young 
Elrigmore to Quixotic lengths in the furtherance of the 
latter’s chequered courtship of Mistress Betty Brown. “We 
call him Splendid,” said one of his friends, “not for his looks, 
but for his style ”—another point of resemblance with Cyrano 
—and his style, whether in speech or action, renders him an 
invariably engaging and picturesque figure. There are several 
other striking portraits in the story, notably Gordon, the 
Lowland minister, whose fanaticism is redeemed by his 
courage and humanity, and the Marquis of Argile, a strange 
compost of cavalier and scholar; but they are all dominated 
by the hero, who justifies his title even in his mendacity. 
The narrative and dialogue are freely interspersed with Gaelic, 
and the Southron reader will occasionally long for a glossary, 
But in the main it is easier reading than Mr. Crockett, with 
whom, as a chronicler of heroic Scotland, Mr. Munro need not 
fear the ordeal of comparison. 


Miss Warden’s new novel, which opens with the unexpected 
acquittal of Mr. Linley Dax on the charge of arson and 
murder, promises a richer harvest of mystery and sensation 
than is fulfilled in the sequel. It is impossible to feel deeply 
interested in a heroine who shows such suicidal disinclination 
to break loose from her degrading surroundings. A Sensa- 
tional Case, moreover, is lamentably undistinguished in style. 
Mr. Gerard Waller, a young man of good birth and education, is 
represented as saying to the heroine, “I mustn’t let you talk, 
and I mustn’t let youcry. So please, Mrs. Hilliard, ma’am, 
don’t do either, but listen to me.” In A Crowned Queen Mr. 
Sydney C. Grier tells at great length a tale that, if a hack- 
neyed proverb be trae, must prove exceedingly flattering to 
Mr. Anthony Hope. But the fortunes of Lord Cyril and 
Queen Ernestine will be best appreciated by readers unversed 
in the annals of Ruritania. Arachne, by the late Dr. Ebers, 
is a romance of Egypt in the third century B.C., and like all 
the works of that writer, is readable, interesting, but decidedly 
ponderous. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Dreyfus Case (Revised Edition). By Georges Guyon. “Cur- 
rent Events Series,” No.1. (Patrick Geddes, Edinburgh.) —The 
idea of a “Current Events Series ” of pamphlets is a good one, 
and this opening number ought to be widely read. Very few 
people in this country have followed the Dreyfus affair through 
its interminable ramifications, and one is glad to come by a lucid 
and consecutive account of them brought strictly up to date. M. 
Guyon suggests a point which will be new to many people; that 
all probability is against Colonel Henry’s having been the forger 
of the document, though he probably procured the forgery from 
an expert. Alsoa remarkable analogy is suggested between his 
sudden death and that of Lemercier-Picard, who first hawked 
round a palpable forgery accusing Esterhazy, and then accused 
M. Reinach (who, amongst others, had refused to buy it) of 

Picard was found in his own lodging, 
hung, under circumstances that were held to point to suicide. 
We shall no doubt hear more when M. Zola’s fresh trial takes 
place in October. For the moment we need only note M. Guyon’s 
conviction that the struggle will probably last for years yet, 
“but its result will have a permanent effect for good upon 
Certainly a drastic purgative is badly needed, but the 


having been its author. 


France.” 
remedy is formidable. 


The Voice of the Spirit. By Howard Swan. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The sub-title of the book is this, “ Literary 
Passages from the Bible Rewritten, Idea for Idea, in Modern 
Style.” Book I. contains Job, Joel, and Psalms Ixix. and 
xxii.; Book II., Isainh. The Bible changed from the language 
with which we are familiar (not substantially altered, after all, 
by the Revisers) into literary English is not an attractive idea. 
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We started with a certain prejudice, but must allow that 
these volumes will have a distinct use, that they effect some- 
thing which it would be difficult to effect in any other way. The 
writer treats his original with considerable freedom, shrinking 
from no change which will bring out clearly and intelligibly its 
real spirit and meaning. Here is the beginning of Isaiah liv. :— 
“ Sing, O barren, that brought not forth; break forth in song and rejoicing ! 

In laughter and gladness, go cry aloud, thou that hast never borne children, 

For more is the child of the desolate girl than the tended offspring of 


marriage. . 
Go let thy servants enlarge thy tent, and widen the stretch of thy canvas ; 


Spare not for cost ; go lengthen thy cords, and let them strengthen thy tent- 


For thou shalt break forth over land and sea, to the right hand and to the 


left hand ; 
Thy reed shall inherit the far-off lands, and their desolate cities repeople.” 


Here, again, are some specimens from Job xii.-xiii. :— 


“Jn the thought of one living at ease is contempt for other’s misfortune ; 
It is ever ready to spring upon them whose footing slips in the race, 
The houses of robbers grow rich, 
They that anger the Lord are secure ; 
They can grasp their food in their hand.” 


Whether this last line is to be got out of the original we do not 
know, but it gives a definite idea (xii. 5-6). In xiii. 12, “ Your 
remembrances are like unto ashes, your bodies to bodies of clay,” 
becomes— 
“ Your noteworthy sayings are musty saws, 
Your fortresses wa!ls built of clay!” 

In xiv. 1-2, “Man that is born of a woman,” &c., is followed by 
“And dost thou glare upon such an one?” instead of the unin- 
telligible “And dost thou open thine eyes upon such an one ?” 
Mr. Swan translates all the names, not always correctly, we 
think, and not always to the better understanding of the passage. 
In Isaiah xxxix., for instance, Merodach-baladan becomes “ Doubly 
Imperial Lord is Judge,” and Babylon “ Confusion of Language.” 
This gives the idea that the passage, which is probably historical, 
is an allegory. Merodach-baladan probably means “ Merodach 
givesason.” Isaiah is translated “ Spirit-safety.”. The common 
equivalent is “ Salvation of Jehovah.” 





A Passionate Pilgrim. By Percy White. (Methuen and Co.)— 
The hero tells us of his love affair while still a boy in the sixth 
form, how it got noised abroad, and how he thrushed the 
yokel who spied him kissing the young lady. Sylvia throws 
him over, he considers, heartlessly, but he makes up for 
the disappointment and his father’s contempt by doing well at 
college. Then he learns that his father’s pupil, a prospective 
Peer and the son of his godfather, Lord Oakton, is making love 
to the same lady. This, the early part of the romance, is the 
best, and the latter part, which shows us Oakton Blake, the pos- 
sessor of a small fortune and the protégé of the brilliant Lady 
Oakton, a clever but idle man, attracted by another girl, is less 
interesting. It is very well written, particularly the first part, 
and Blake, senior, as the heavy father; Dorothea, the critical 
sister; and young Blake himself are excellent. Lady Oakton is 
a somewhat inscrutable person, and it comes almost as a surprise 
that on her husband’s death she should marry her first lover. He 
himself only rises to the situation at the last. It is a distinctly 
good novel and unobjectionable. 





Rambles in Polynesia. By “Sundowner.” (European Mail Office.) 
—“Sundowner” knows his Polynesia well, and, moreover, has that 
real sympathy with the islanders that convinces the reader that he 
is studying the natives as they really are. He gives us some most 
instructive and amusing sketches of Fijian and Tongan life, and 
always in the kindest and friendliest spirit. “Sundowner” has 
a great belief in the charms and healthiness of the Polynesian 
Islands, and predicts a brilliant future for them. Certainly, as 
he says, few have seen them but wish to return, and no one who 
knows the Polynesian can fail to love him. As regards the mere 
pleasure of living, Polynesia is facile princeps. We quote a 
specimen of Fijian humour. Said a little girl to another: ‘We 
have a sister who is now an angel; ” to which her companion re- 
tarted, * Why, we’ve got a brother a policeman.” 





A Soul on Fire. By Florence Marryat. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.) 
—Professor Aldwyn is a very brutal and selfish fellow who 
bullies his wife, and would bully his daughter if she would suffer 
it, and who turns his son out of doors. A fit of passion brings 
him to his end by affecting a weak heart, and on p. 36 he dies. 
But we should not, have said “ his end.” The rest of the volume 
18 occupied with the dead man’s spirit experiences. This is now 
Florence Marryat’s favourite subject, and we must allow that she 
pleases us more in dealing with it than she has done in other 
kinds of fiction. There is something to be learnt from A Soul on 
Fire. Those who refuse to accept the unreasonable dogma that 
all is fixed for ever with the human soul when this state of 
Probation is over will read this story with special interest. ‘The 
remorse of a soul that sees the opportunities which it has lost is, 


Willow and Leather: a Book of Praise. By E. V. Lucas. 
(Arrowsmith, Bristol.) —Mr. Lucas has a very light and pleasant 
touch, and the prose essays that furnish out most of this mis- 
cellany ought to find a great many readers. They are not very 
serious studies of the game; some descend even to cricket on the 
ice, and ’board-ship cricket; but so long as there is cricket in any 
shape or form, Mr. Lucas revels in the delights and humours of 
it. He has a fine historic sense, too, of the game and its dignities, 
which leads him to hunt up the old eulogiums upon the heroes of 
Hambledon,—Beldham and Nyren, and David Harris, the famous 
potter whose swift underhands used with their “ peculiar curl” 
to “grind men’s fingers against the bat.” By the way, since Mr. 
Lucas is curious of such things, we commend him to the delight- 
ful epitaph on old Cobbett, to be seen on the firm’s price list, 
also to the fact that the great Lillywhite’s bat is cherished at 
that establishment. But it was not to Mr. Lucas’s prose that we 
looked with most curiosity. He has rhymed a good deal about 
cricket, and cricket, in our opinion, still caret vate sacro. Mr. 
Norman Gale never seemed to us quite to achieve success. Men 
have written admirably of fishing, hunting, and even of golf; 
passably of tootball; but we never yet saw the cricket poem that 
expressed the emotions of the game. Mr. Lucas, good as he is, 
also falls short of our ideal; here is his nearest approach to it :— 

“* Men may seek emotions, 
Taste them by the million; 
But—to leap to meet her, 
Meet the flying ball, 
Grandly then to Jitt her 
Ov r the pavilion 
Gives a thrill that’s sweeter, 
Sweeter than them all.”” 

Sir Tristram. By Thorold Ashley. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This is a story of the “ University Extension Lectures,’—a new 
theme for fiction, as far as we know. “The general impression 
seemed to be that it was undesirable and likely to lead to unfor- 
tunate intimacies ” is the report which some one gives of the 

‘heme, and Sir Tristram might be said to have this for its moral. 
Ifylda Carlyle, a very enthusiastic young woman, certainly sets 


up an “unfortunate intimacy” with Mr. Weston, a lecturer. 
The scheme, however, was not wholly to blame, for there was a 
flood which gave Mr. Weston a chance of distinguishing himself 
by a rescue, a chance which lecturers cannot count upon. Mr. 
Weston turns out very badly; why, we do not exactly know, for 
he seems to promise fairly well. He has to do with a somewhat 
improbable scheme of villainy and treats his wife very badly. 
But “Thorold Ashley,” surely a masculine pseudonym for a 
feminine personality, does not allow things to end badly. There 
1s a good baronet who acts the deus ex machind, and all is well. 
The story is crude and not well put together, but it shows some 
power, and, if it is a first work, some promise. Flaunting Moll, 
und other Stories. By R. A. J. Walling. (Harper and Brothers.)— 
These fourteen tales are of the usual “ short-story ” kind, superior 
to the average in literary power, but constructed on the familiar 
lines, problems mostly of life without solution Now and then 
we have a relief in something that is not altogether sad, as in 
“ Monsieur Blois,” a very slight sketch, it is true, but well done. 
“« Dollie,” too, may be recommended, as leaving a not unpleasant 
taste in the mouth; and ‘‘The Red St. Malouin ” also. The 
Adventures of Mark Paton. By Charles J. Mansford. (S. W. 
Partridge.)—The stories have the advantage of a certain thread 
of unity running through the greater part of them. Most are 
tales of the Indian Mutiny, and though there is a certain stiffness 
of style about them, the narratives are effective. Perhaps “ The 
Rent Veil of the Harem Slave,” the scene of which is laid in 
Khiva, is as good as anything in the book, Mr. Mansford seems 
to know what he is writing about, and achieves a fair success. 








Some Reminiscences of a Lecturer. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
(Jarrold and Sons.)—Dr. Wilson began his career early, for he 
delivered his first lecture—on the human frame—at the age of 
fifteen. Naturally he magnifies his office, nor are we disposed to 
argue with him. There is certainly no necessity for the accurate 
man to be dull, or the entertainmg man to be inaccurate. At the 
same time, lectures, however excellent, do often leave on the minds 
of listeners an impression of knowledge which they do not really 
possess. They are of the nature of “ royal roads.” Dr. Wilson 
has, of course, seme amusing things to tell us. Once, lecturing 
on his first topic, he was ushered into the hall by a band playing 
the “ Dead March.” Another experience was having a very noisy 
gallery. The lecturer complained and contrasted the conduct of 
the gallery with that of two rows of ladies and gentlemen who 
had listened with unflagging attention. “These,” said the 
attendant, “were lunatics from a neighbouring asylum.” This 
reminds us of the experience of a clerical friend. He was te 
preach in the chapel of an asylum, and was a little nervous. 
“You would not think that they were mad,” said the chaplain 





indeed, a fire which will do, we may hope, this purifying work. 





reassuringly, “but that they are so attentive.” Perhaps for 
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quiet fun there is nothing better than that of the temperance 
lecturer who, from force of habit, blew away the imaginary 
froth from a glass of water with which he was about to refresh 
himself. 


Jocelyn. By John Sinjohn. (Duckworth and Co.)—-Novelists 
and others ought to read the satirists and parodists before they 
put pen to paper. Would Mr. Sinjohn have written,— 


** A short sobbing breath of wind sighed through the olives, 
Their lips met,” 


if he had remembered, “‘ And all Madeira trembled to a kiss” ? 
This is the end of Part I.; with the end of Part II. comes 
another kiss and the wind again, “ The wind carried the whisper 
away into the remoteness of the desert.” The he and she of both 
scenes are Giles and Jocelyn; but in the first Giles has a wife, 
whom before the second he has killed. That being arranged, 
they are happy ever after. And this is the kind of stuff for which 
there is an apparently insatiable demand. Every week a new 
publishing house is established to supply it. 


At the Tail of the Hounds. By Mrs. E. Kennard. (F. V. White.) 
-—Major Gruffoldi, the hero of another of Mrs. Kennard’s hunt- 
ing stories, is a really good character. Our author describes in 
him a type of the hard-headed hunting man of the rough-and- 
ready, swearing kind, not over-scrupulous, but on the whole a 
very fair specimen of an Englishman, and with some instincts 
of the gentleman in him. He is, to be sure, a common enough 
type. There are some capital descriptions of runs; one is 
generally certain to find them in Mrs. Kennard’s novels, and 
few can do them better. We have observed before occasional 
lapses from good taste on the part of our authoress, and it is a 
pity to have to notice them, At the Tail of the Hownds has also a 
heroine of the kind known to most hunting counties, almost as 
ready with her tongue as old “ Gruffo” is himself; they form a 
well-assorted pair, and will afford considerable amusement, 


With Ski and Sledge over Arctic Glaciers. By Sir Martin Con- 
way. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—Sir Martin Conway supplements in 
this volume the story which he told in his “ First Crossing of 
Spitsbergen.” (Let every one take warning that to say 
Spitzbergen is an “ignorant blunder.”) He landed on 
July 9th, with one English and two Norwegian companions, and 
was fetched away, according to arrangement, on August 12th,— 
not, however, till he and his companions had had some anxious 
moments, food being exhausted, and the rescuing vessel not in 
sight. The descriptions of glaciers and the work which they 
demand from the traveller is very good, and there are some 
highly picturesque accounts of scenery. The special value of the 
book will be found in the observations on the glaciers. 


Trewinnot of Guy’s. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. (J. Long.)— 
This, as the title indicates, is a story of the seamy side of 
medical life, and of other kinds of life also. There is a villainous 
solicitor, a rizh and foolish aunt (almost incredibly foolish, by 
the way, in money matters), and a variety of other persons whom 
we have no kind of wish ever to hear of again. Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan writes with much vigour and knows her subject, but we 
cannot think that her story, tried by any accepted test, is suc- 
cessful. To take one such test,—would any sane person, having 
Gnished it, ever wish to take it down again from the shelf ? 

The Revolt of the Young MacCormacks. By Violet G. Finny. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The “ Young MacCormacks” are, as may 
be supposed, very troublesome children. To fasten a ticket, 
“ £1 1s., all complete,” on their governess’s back is an accepted joke, 
but to answer in } erson an advertisement for a governess, offering 
£30 salary, under the idea that they would get the money, sounds 
@ little out of the common, When the volume is half way 
through the father and mother go to America, and the develop- 
ment of the children proceeds very rapidly. The story is suf- 
ficiently amusing, if one is not too particular about probabilities. 

The Famous Match. By Nat Gould. (G. Routledge and Sons.) 
—A story this of racing, in which an Australian horse wins a 
match for £10,000 against a Derby winner. The parties con- 
cerned seem to have been fairly honest, except that the owner of 
one of the rivals risked more money than he had got. He had 
the staked money, it is true, but paying it “left him with a 
balance of a few hundreds in the bank, and he owed thousands.” 
But in racing morality this is indeed a venial sin. The story is 
fairly good if one likes the subject. 

Unrelated Twins. By Belton Otterburn. (Digby, Long, and 
€o.)—We have a very old property of the novelist doing duty 
again,—twins indistinguishable from each other except in 
eharacter. One is honest, one is a villain; the bad man tries to 
kill the good one and step into his shoes. They are medical 
students, it should be said. The story has some improbable 
things in it, but is readable. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Spenser's Faerie Queene. Books II. and III. Edited by Kate 
M. Warren. (Archibald Constable and Co.)—If ever there were 
a poem which would bear being issued in separate books it js 
assuredly The Faerie Queene. In spite of the charm of Spenser's 
verse, the reader of his great work is too often bewildered by its 
wealth of incident, and by the lack of coherence between its 
different parts. ‘This drawback is to a great extent removed by 
the plan of issuing the “Legends” separately. The text of the 
present issue, which has been prepared with great care, is based 
on that of the editions of 1590 and 1596. Each volume is pro. 
vided with an admirable glossary, and with notes, containing all 
that is necessary for an understanding of the text. The intro. 
ductions are ably written, and show much critical power. That 
to Vol. IIIL., dealing with the Legend of Britomart, is particularly 
good. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. Edited, with Notes, by Herbert 
Augustine Smith. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—A good 
school edition of Macaulay’s celebrated essay. The notes have 
been carefully compiled, and the biographical sketch displays 
much critical insight; but we think that the editor would have 
been wiser if he had qualified a little his eulogy of Macaulay’s 
style. It is scarcely safe to hold up as a model for students of 
composition a writer whose very merits, great as they are, are 
certain to degenerate into faults in his imitators. 


Pope’s Translation of Homer’s Iliad. Books I., VI., XXIL, 
XXIV. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by William 
Tappan. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Mr. Tappan has, as he 
says in his preface, endeavoured “to avoid the fault of over. 
editing.” With this object he has confined himself to such notes 
as are meeded to explain the text. The introduction is well 
written, especially the account of the surroundings amid which 
Pope produced his famous poem. The book, which is intended 
for the use of schools, may be safely recommended for that 
purpose. 


Milton: Paradise Regained. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 
Lond. and Camb. (W. B. Clive.)—Mr. Wyatt in this edition 
has chiefly followed the earlier commentators. Many of his 
readings are ingenious, though in some instances we are inclined 
to prefer the version which he rejects. The critical remarks are 
excellent, especially on the vexed question of Miltonic scansion. 


King Lear. Edited by P. Sheavyn, M.A. (A. and C. Black.)— 
An edition of King Lear for the use of schools. In order to avoid 
bewildering the young student, the editor has wisely confined 
his notes to what is absolutely necessary for the elucidation of 
the'text. The introduction, which deals with the literary side of 
the play, is well written. 


A School History of English Literature. By Elizabeth Lee. 
Vol. II., “ Shakespeare to Dryden.” (Blackieand Son.)—A useful 
little book. It must always be difficult to deal adequately with an 
im portant period of literature within the limits of such a work 
as this; but Miss Lee has carried out her enterprise very 
-udiciously, and, on the whole, with success. 

Some Elements of English Grammar. By L, C. W. Turing, M.A. 
(Relfe Brothers.)—A useful and unpretentious little work. We 
have no doubt it will attain its object,—“* To provide a text-book 
of the elements of English Grammar which shall meet the 
requirements of junior pupils and their teachers.” 

L’Abbé Daniel. Par André Meuriet. Edited by P. Desages. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The editors of this volume—one of a series 
of French authors—could not have made a better selection than 
Meuriet’s graceful idyll, which forms an agreeable contrast toa 
good deal of modern French literature. The notes are full and, 
generally, accurate; but once or twice we have noticed a slight 
slip. For instance, the description of matins as the “ morning,” 
and of vespers as “ the afternoon service of the Catholic Church,” 
is scarcely a correct one. We skould not have noticed this, if 
one object of the series had not been to impart a knowledge of 
French life and customs. 

Le Verre @Eau: a Comedy. By Scribe. With an Introduction 
and Notes by F. F. Roget, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—A good 
edition of one of Scribe’s best plays. The audacious liberties 
which the author takes with the history of this country are 
sometimes a little trying tothe English reader, but in spite of 
this the comedy remains one which it is impossible to read with- 
out pleasure. The notes to the present edition are capital, and 
should be a great help to the learner. We observe, however, 
that M. Roget, misled probably by early biographers, makes an 
error in the date of Bolingbroke’s birth, which he gives as 1672. 
It should be 1678. 

Sacs et Parchemins. Par Jules Sandeau. Adapted and edited 
by Eugine Pelissier. (Macmillan and Co.)—Sacs et Parchemins. 
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a 
Edited by B. Minssen. (Rivingtons.)—The first of these works is 


an abridged edition of Sandeau’s witty and amusing novel, and 
the second contains its opening episode. The satire of Sacs et 
Parchemins is of a kind which will never lose its freshness as long 
as the types of purse-proud vulgarity and worldliness at which it 
js directed exist among us. The very good-nature of the writer 
only makes his picture the more effective. Both editions are 
qell and carefully annotated. 

Xavier de Maistre: Voyage autour de ma Chambre. With 
Biographical Notice, Notes, and Vocabulary by G. Eugéne 
Fasnacht. (Mncmillan and Co.)—Our thanks are due to M. 
Fasnacht for this new edition of Xavier de Maistre’s charming 

jd esprit, which has been the delight of hundreds of students. 
i is well provided with notes, and there is a short biography of 
the author. 

Nouvelles Contemporaines. With Notes and _ Biographical 
Sketches by J. Duhamel, M.-és-A. (Rivingtons.)—A collection 
of stories by eminent French writers. The tales, some of which 
are charming, are arranged with great judgment and taste, each 
story being furnished with copious notes and a short account of 
the author. 

The Age of Richelieu. By A. Jameson Smith, M.A. (A. and C. 
Black.) —Tne idea of grouping a collection of passages from 
French historical writers round one central fizure has much to 
reconmend it, combining, as it does, many of the advantages 
of the reading-book with those of the continuous narrative. 
Considerable judgment has been shown in the selection of ex- 
tracts, so that the student is presented not only with a picture of 
the time, but with a study in the development of the French 
language. The exercises are well arranged, and there is an 
excellent historical introduction by Professor Clovis Bévenot. 

Scenes of Child-Life, in Colloquial French. By Mrs. G. Frazer. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Mrs. Frazer tells us that she has written 
this little book “ with the twofold object of teaching English 
children my native tongue, and of amusing them.” We think 
she will, at any rate, succeed in doing the latter; though we 
question if her small readers will not be disposed to cavil at 
some of bébé’s sayings and doings. We fancy he will strike 
them as unnaturally precocious in some respects and impossibly 
babyish in others. 

Causeries Familiéres. By Sarah Christine Boyd. (Angus and 
Robertson, Sydney.)—A most excellent and practical little 
volume, evidently the work of a trained teacher. It combin»s 
admirably, and in an entertaining form, the advantages of th 
conversational with those of the grammatical method of learning 
a language. 

The Practical French Grammar and Conversation for Self-Tuition. 
By A. Garnould, B.-és-Sc., and W. G. Isbister, B.A. Lond. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons.)—The authors of this work certainly 
deserve all the praise due to courage. Their attempt to reproduce 
the sound of French words by means of English spelling is irre- 
sistibly funny. It may safely be said that the pronunciation 
likely to be acquired by the help of this volume would resemble 
broad Somersetshire quite as muchas French. Apart from this, 
however, we have nothing but praise for the grammar, which has 
been very carefully compiled. 

Sappho: Trauerspiel. Von Franz Grillparzer. Edited by 
Walter Rippmann, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Grillparzer is a 
poet little known in this country, and this new edition of his 

great tragedy will be acceptable to all students of German litera- 
ture. Professor Rippmann has discharged his task with great 
care and skill. His notes are exhaustive, while in the introduction 
he gives us an interesting sketch of Grillparzer’s curious per- 
sonality. We hope that this edition may contribute towards 
familiarising English readers with a work which some critics 
have considered fully equal to the classical tragedies of Goethe. 


Zwischen den Schlachten. Von Otto Elster. Adapted and 
edited by L. Hirsch, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—An abridged 
edition of Elster’s stirring novel of the Franco - German 
War. It is one of a series of school editions of well-known 
German authors. The story, which is well told, will be of interest 
to English readers, apart from its educational value. 
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R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
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“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’ "Society. 


BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘Send immediately to office of 


Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”"—(TzLEGEaM FROM 
St, PETERSBURG). 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSF, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Coulsdon, 8.H.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY, 


noe. J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 


Assisted by an Efficient Staff, 
PREPARE CANDIDATES FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley Honse is situated five miles from Kast Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (S.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, allowing of oricket and tennis, and 
adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There is ample stabling. 


PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 








The 25th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and ARTS WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER llth, and the 68th SESSION of the 
SOHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 3rd, 1898. i* 

The Olasses prepare for the following professions: — Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile Industries, 
preine, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and 

urgery. 

Detcnaeity Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medi- 
cine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hail has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight y ars Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERKY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall,—_The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, 1893, 











oo oe 8 TO RT FORD 
NONOCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most hea'thy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 


ERMANY.—HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL (under 

the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christi»n). Healthy situation; ex- 

ceptional advantages to girls requiring advanced lessons in Music or Languages. 

Escort from London, if desired; highest references.—Mrs. MILLER, Uazel- 
bank, South Norwood Hill, London, 8.E., will be pleased to answer inquiries, 

















RIVATE TUITION.—PUPILS SPECIALLY PRE- 
PARED for the UNIVERSITIES, &., by a Cambridge First - class 
Honoursman, assisted by a Fitth Wrangler. Individual tuition, only a few 
being taken. Beantifal and healthy situation on bank of Thames, Boating and 
fishing.—J.G. CHANCELLOR, M.A., Cross Deep, Twickenham, 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME SCHOOL of the highest class 

for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Fir-t-rate education ; best Lonon 
Masters. Special advantages for Languages, Painting, Music. Fine premises on 
high ground, close to sea and downs. All outdoor games; cycling, riding. 
Resident pupils only.—Address, ““ WELFARE,” care of Messrs. Street and Co., 
30 Cornhil!, H.C. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large yrounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 














CHANGE OF ADDREss. 


RESDEN HOUSE SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS, hitherto in Avenue Koad, South Hampstead will reopen 
for the eighteenth year of its course at 
DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
Resident Pupils only received. For prospectus, course of studies, &., apply to 
Principals, Miss POHLER and Miss GUDKIN. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. | 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

aw London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon, 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 
WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





ISS PRICE and Miss WOODS RETURN to TOWN 

September 26th, when they RECEIVE, as usual, GIKLS of good position, 

from the age of 17, who require to be m London for some special study or 

other definite ubject. Large airy home, uear the Park.—78 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, W. 


ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
. RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKS of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and %DUCALIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 





aia 
JREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 
OR THE 


F z 
PRELIMINARY (ENTRANCE) EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, 


ALSO FOR 
L.L.A. EXAMINATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ST, ANDREWs 
The CLASSES were RESUMED SEPTEMBER 20th. ; 
Large staff of experience’ and efficient Tutors, 

Subjects :—Literatare, Philosophy, History, Modern Languages 
Mathematics, Fine Art, Theory of Music, &c. 
Students with no intention of undergoing University Examination, | 
desiring help in home reading, and self-culture, will find these classes n eful = 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. ss, 


Classics, 


o 





wi CARBOROUGH, “WINTERTON,” SOUTH CLIpF— 
Thorough Education for GIRLS. Preparation for Examinations, GYM 
NASIUM on the Premises; games. Special advantages for Physical Culture. 
Art, and Music. Teaching on modern methods. Overwork carefully avoided” 
TWO VACANCIES AT REDUCED FEES for Gentlemen's Daugiters. he 
opens September 19th.—Principal: Mrs. JACKSON SHAWE. mn 





ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD's 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Kdueation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality, Tlus 
trated Prospectus, &c., ou application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENRY M i. 
(Westminster and ‘I'rin. Coll., Cambridge). sla 





w(ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss f, M 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references, fi 





lOUTe BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Ke SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the 
Publie Schools, Kindersarten and Transition Classes for cuildren ander 8 
Drilling, gymnastics. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 27th, 





S UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
h FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING, 

BOYS are PREPAKED for the Kntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. he house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-h ps 
und alerge gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas, 

The A''TUMN TERM wilt BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours), 





\T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
h SQUARL.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 
view. Wxcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate——Mr. and Mrs, 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 





i\\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
Bl modern boarding arrangements. Exc. lkent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. schol rsnips, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKis. 
EXAMINAIION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for threo 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation thoroughiy 
acquired, 





b gee TUITION.—The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 

B.A. Cambridge, RECEIV!’S a few PUPILS to PREPARE for Oxford or 
Cambridge. Individual attention; pleasant country life; numerous oppor- 
tunities afforded for atuletic exercise; good stabling.—Address, Anstey Lodge, 
Alton, Hants. 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





[*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 
above 6s. in price. | 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellingion Street, Strand, W.C. 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTsIDE Pace (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 





ORG Soc v diss sicdontoeeciecseoone £1010 0] Narrow Column 0 
Half-Page « 5 5 O| Half-Column 0 
Quarter-Page ........cccccccccscee 212 6| Quarter-Column 6 


ComPaANIrs. 
£14 14 0| Inside Page .... 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 
line for every additional line (contuining on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Ontside Page........ 





Terms: net. 





Cerms of Subscription, 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


> Half- ly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quartorty 


A GAOUR «.ccasceysecascsescessseshsnasiovessuccssiscols £1 8 6....014 3.4.0 7 3 
Including postage to any of ‘the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany,India, 





ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
OONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASLA, AUSTRALASIA, s 


Ohuna, & 110 6..4..015 3.0 7 8 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

‘istablished by Royal Oharter, 1845, Practical and Scientific Instruction in 

Acriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Laud-Agents, Surveyors, intending — &e, 


ON— 
H.R.H. The PHINGE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon, Member of Surveyor s’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of aaa Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
pply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, Octover 11th. 





EDFORD Pyeng LONDON {ror Women), 
RK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, V 
OEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 
The THIRD TERM of the SESSION 1898 OPENS on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRE TARY. 


ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 
FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
buidings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories, Worksheps, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fie!ds. The numbers 
have ‘trebled under the present management. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Accommodation for Natives of India. Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master, 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8. 


ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOYS to 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.'s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Climate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHREPHERD, M.A. Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual c ire, to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs, Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own, Reference to parents of past and present 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 




















7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Classics, Maths., and Army Class subjects. Vaable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record, fine historic sur- 
ro — JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—H-ad-Master, 
Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough, 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This pl 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Coil-ge 
Cambridge, a Cla-sical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwie a 
Entrane:s (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance etwo Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to 
£70 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





Reusse MOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To I4. 
Honse stands high on cliff, south aspect ; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


I -EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School ilk: C Sesion 
_ and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SOHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annnal value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
ander 12 will be opened in Savtember. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. BH. MUERAT RAGG, School Sean, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 











]ADUCATION IN FRANCE. —An ENGLISH LADY 

J RECKIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for French, Music , Sketching ; opportunities for every form of healthy 
njovment. A few extra girls received during Auzust and September.—Apply 
to toa.  BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





XFORD JUNIOR, 1899. — WANTED, COMPANION 

STUDENT for GIRL of 14 prepari ng for this, in a good School, very 

successful in exams. Terms, ££0 inclusive. Healthy locality. — Ad idress, by 
letter, “ A.,”’ 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 





pAatTon’s “LEST OF SCHOOLS” 


(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 
tives full particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8yo, 
red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. Through all Books fo ars, price ls.; or post-free 
Is, Sd., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








iN ISS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME be ‘HOME 
J and other CLASSES, LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and receive new Members for the 








| ture, in Various Languages. 


Fourth Session of the Home Students’ Literary Reading Seciety, early in | 


OCTOBER.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





NONFESSIONAL, ITS GOOD AND ITS EVIL. Two | 


S-rmons by Rev. OxaRL ES Voysrey, sent to the Dignitaries of the Church 


ot Envland, with Extra:t from the Times, June 25th, 1897, will be sent GRATIS | 


on applic: ation to the Author, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, NW. 


COLONIAL COLLEGE. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


T HE 

Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the technical 
—- and introduction to their future career of young Public Schoolmen 
and others, _ 


STATESMEN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recognised the value 
of the work which has since been done, 

MANY OLD STUDENTS are prosperously settled in all parts of the world. 

By authority of the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE OOLONIES, certain 
nominations to the British South Africa Police are entrusted to the College, 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL SKASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the College, 
in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of physical develop- 
ment combined with mental and manual training are probably unique. 

FULL INFORMATION from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from the 
LONDON SECRETARY, at 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

The College, with its farms, dairy, laboratory, workshops, gardens, &c., 
be VISITED by anvpointment during VACATION.—Stations, WOODBRIDGE, 
MELTON, or FELIXSTOWEKE. 





QT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Re PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OOTOBER 3rd with an Introductory 
Address, at 3 p.m., by Dr. CaLey. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr. J. N. Moors, J.P., in the Chair. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Oambridge) will be awarded by Examination on 
September 21st and 22nd. 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed to 
the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time thrown 
open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to Students. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr, H. 8. Collier. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 20,009 super- 
ficial square feet, was opened in May. It occupies the entire ground floor of the 
new Clarence Wing, which when completed will also provide additional wards 
and Residential College for Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Midsummer vaca- 
tion of last vear, were completed by the middie of the Winter Session. The 
Physiological Laboratories have been further increased, and form a series of 
rooms which occupy the whole of the first floor of both the old and new 
buildings. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology has been added. 

All the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of the Hos- 
pital have been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new labora- 
tories, class rooms, and a new museum. A complete re-organisation of the 
Pathological Department has lately been made with provision of extensive new 
Jaboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens with a special Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. M een School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





= COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in ARTS 

and SCIENCK, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, 
Medicine, and other Branches of Eduction will be ADMITTED for the NEXT 
TEKM TUKSDAY, October 4th. Evening Classes commence Thursday, 
October 6th. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of matriculated students are sent to their 
pare.ts and guardians, There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

ie... udents who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, 

ithout attending the comp'ete course of the various faculties, can be admitted 
as non-matriculated students on payment of the separate fees tor such classes as 
they select. 

There are a few Vacancies for Resident Students. 

Tre College has an eutrance both from the Strand and from the Thar-s 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospe: ‘tus and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
London, W.C 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
4 MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 HUNTH#K STREET, BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE, W.0.—Tie WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 





| O-toker 3rd. The five years’ course includes the work necessary for the 


examinations of the Universities of London, Ireland, and Durham, the Oonjoint 
Coilege of Scotland and of Ireland, and the Society of Apothecaries, London, 
All Hospital appointments are open to Students without extra fee, Special 
C asses are arranged for the examinations of the University ef London.—The 
prospectus, giving full particulars as to fees, Classes, Scholarships, and Prizes, 


| can be obtained from Miss DOWIE, M.B., Se cretary. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Koys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS. ee LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd s 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London, Tele phone No. "1854 (Gerre mtaad 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 

Ls Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.u. 

President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

Tho Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Mo‘ern Litera- 
Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing toage. Fifteen Volumes are allow: d to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Ii: ading- Room Open from Ten till Hatf-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firru Evition, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s, 

C. T. HAGBEKG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 














( \UT- OF. PRIN YT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING “ NOVE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly. 


We offer Whymper’s “ Ascent of Matterhorn,” 1880, 30:. We want Kipling’s 


| Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catslogues free. The HJLLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, Cherry Street, Birminghim. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for A 
weekly exchange of books at tle houses N.B.—Two sa Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


4A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, Lonpon. Code UnIcopz. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKS FOR SALE.—Stillman’s “ Venus and Apollo in 

Painting and Sculpture,” magnificent Plates (£6 #s.), 50s. ; Norgate’s * An- 

gevin Kings,” 2 vols. (32s.), 12s. 6d.; Galton’s ‘* Hereditary Genius,” 5s. 6d.; 

“Naval and Military ITrophies’’ (£7 7s.), 38s.; Walton and Cotton’s ‘* Angler,” 

Best Edition (£6 68.), 38s. <All Quite New. WANTED, Moore’s “ Alps in 1864,” 
£3 offered.—BAKER’S GREAT bOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

ued, All the Newand standerd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK.- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES cent on application. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM “THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 








With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL anpD LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS £9,575,342. 
FIRE — LIFE— ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 
either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may co insure as to participate in NINE-TENTOS 
OF THE PROFITS of their class. 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 
Heap OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





#,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
~ Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/= and 10/= tins, 


/ 


“It is excellent in quality and flavorr.” 
—The Lancet, 





Ls 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY ON SEPTEMBER 26ru. 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE CHANGELING. 


SIR WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME SIMILES FROM ‘“‘THE PARADISO” 


OF DANTE, Collected and Translated by Constance Buount. Span 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Small 


THE DICKENS DICTIONARY: a Key to 


the Character and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens, py 
GivBert A. Pierce, With Additions by WM. A. WHEELER and a Preface }) 
Cuar_es Dickens the Younger. A New Edition, Illustrated, large crown 
8vo, 5s. (Now ready, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM 


ITALY. With 6 new Photogravure Llustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
Square crown 8vo, 63. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Ses, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 
JOHN SPLENDID. 
JOHN SPLENDID. 
JOHN SPLENDID. . 


By NEIL MUNRO, 
Author of “ The Lost Pibroch.” 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


A CROWNED QUEEN. 
THE ROMANCE OF A MINISTER OF STATE, 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “ An Uncrowned King,” “ In Furthest Ind,” “* Peace with Honour,” && 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a w-lcome,.””—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,’’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





eine ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. .. on we —£30,000,000 





(14 days). LISBON TANGIER, 
£9 OS. CRUISE GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
ila ~~ AJACCIO, MARSEILLES. September 27th. 
£26 5s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and ATHENS CRUISE. Extended Cruises, 

incinding Constantinople, &c.; also Nile Tour to Luxor. 
On the $.Y. ‘ARGONADT,’ Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
This mazvificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,00, is fitted with 
a!l modern comforts, electric light, exceilent cuisine. 





Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & £0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODEN'S | CORNER. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR of ‘THE SOWERS,” “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 
“IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” &c. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ Admirable alike in desizn and execution. Rarely has 
the author been so successful in the portrayal of character. A story of absorb- 
ing interest.” 

St. James’s Gazette —“A story that is far too interesting to lay down until 
the ast pave is tarned.” 

Daily News.—" The book eserves the success that we feel sure awaits it. It 
has he great interest of actuality ; it has pathos, movement, and the appeal of a 
bigh moral purpose.” 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD’S BIOGRAPHY. 


On September 30th —With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-page Illustrations, 
and 2 Facsimile Letters. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


On September 26th.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 203, net.—-VOL. LVI. (TEACH—TOLLET) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*.* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume 
will be issned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present time. 

NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of the ‘* Dictionary of National Biography,” with 

Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application. 


NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ 
** TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 


On September 26th.—Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 


ITALY AND GREECE. By the late Joun AppINGTON Symonps. First 
Series. 

*,* In preparing this new edition of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds’ three volumes 
of travels, ‘*Ske:ches in Italy and Greece,” ‘Sketches and Studies in Italy,” 
and “Italian Byways,’’ nothing has been changed except the order of the 
E-says. For the convenience of travellers, a topozraph.cal arrangement has 
been adopted. 

*,* The Second and Third Series will be issued on October 26th and November 26th 
respectively, 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Just published.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


” : ¢ 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO “PUNCH.” With 20 
Full-page Illustrations, 26 Woodcuts, and an Engraving of the Author by 
Samuel Laurence, 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1599. 
*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


New and Revised Edition of 
ESMARCH’S AMBULANCE LECTURES. 


NOW READY, SIXTH EDITION, with Illustrations, post vo, 2s. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


Six Ambulance Lectures. By Dr. Frirprich Esmarcu. ‘Translated from 
the German by H.R.H, Princess CHRISTIAN. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Convents :— 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG.—X. Famous! THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS.— 
Cavalry CHARGES. By the ReveW.H.| XIII.-XIX. 
FITcHETT. GREAT MEN: THEIR SIMPLICITY AND 
BISMARCKIANA. : Ignorance. By Michael MacDonagh, 
Maton. = BY «Bazow DE! 4 DIVINE FLAME. By E, & Il. Horon. 
eae ( F » LADY NOVELIST, 3 
™ an, By F. A. Kirkpatrick. “elt ieccaen ene oe 
TWO RELICS OF ’98 :— RICHAKD K. WHITTINGTON, By 
1,THE LAST DAYS OF LORD GrorGE L. CALDERON, 
A. EDWARD. By K. F. Purdon. | THE HUMOURS OF HOSPITAL 
2. THE SIEGE OF KILLALA: | LIFE. 
4N Unpusiisoep Lerten oFr| THE CASTLE INN. Chaps. 35-38, 
Mrs. B. Tuompson, | (Conclusion.) By STANLEY WEYMAN, 


Loudon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
BISMARCK: 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five 
Years’ Oficia! and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —‘‘ These three volumes on Bismarck, with 
their faithful daily record of Bismarck’s doings and sayings, and their frank 
record of his roughest expressions and his most characteristic phrases, bring 
home the man as he lived better than any courtier or biographer. They are, in 
short, a mive of material for the historians of the last thirty years.” 








New and Cheaper Edition in 7 vol. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 
WORLD.—“ A book which is at once intensely interesting and exciting, and a 
the same time supplies a vast quantity of first-hand knowledge, invaluable alike 
to the statesman and to the political student.” 





Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


NINE YEARS AT THE GOLD COAST. By 


the Rev. Dennis Kemp, late General Superintendent Wesleyan Missions 
Gold Coast District. With numerous INustrations and Map, 





Pott 4to, 63. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 


GARDEN. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
CORLEONE. [F. Marion Crawrorp. 
THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, 


ISABEL DYSART. Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. H. A. VacuELt. 
THE LOVES OF THE LADY ARABELLA. 


M. E. SEAWELL. 


THE CELEBRITY: an Episode. Winston 


CHURCHILL. 


- MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes. 
A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. 
SPEAKER.—“ It is told with all Mr. Crawford’s refinement and aubtlety...... 
There is sumething in ‘A Rose of Yesterday’ whieh makes the book linger witha 
distinct aroma of its own in the reader's memory.” 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Cannot fail to be read with interest and pleasure 
by all to whom elever and delicate drawing make appeal.” 








Demy 8vo, 14s net. 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 


GREEK. By Friepricn Brass, Dr. Phil., D.Th., Hon. LL.D. Dublin, 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Halle-Witteuber.s. 
Translated by Henry Sr. Joun Tuackeray, M.A, 





Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
’ 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


Analysis and Examination Notes. By the Rev. G. W. Gargop, B.A., Prin- 
cipal of the Ripon and Waketield Diocesan Training College, 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE AND OTHER SERMONS. 











NEW VOLUME BY MRS. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE, and other 


Studies. By Mrs. Bernarp BosanQvet, Author of “ Rich and Poor.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





N R. ROWBOTHAM’S New Novel, THE GOD HORUS. 
I The most powerful and terrible tale of the century. An Egyptian Queen, 
Supposed to be dea‘, falls into the power of auembalmer! “xtraordinary develop- 
ments! Romantic dévodument! Unexampled originality. Absorbing in'erest. By 
J. EF. Rowboruam, Post-free. 43, 6d.—A, Roprnsoy, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. 
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MR, 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


With Maps and Diagrams, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RUSSIA’S SEA POWER, PAST AND 


PRESENT: or, The Rise of the Russian Navy. By Col. Sir GEORGE 
SypEnHAaM CuakEE, K.0.M.G., F.R.S., Autuor of “* Fortification,” &. 


‘Contains an account of the Russian naval history and of the existing fleet, 
and is certainly a most valuable contribution to a study of naval and international 
politics.’—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“Mr. Goschen’s pointed statement that the main reason for the expenditure 
of an additional eight millions was due to the naval activity of Russia will lend 
uew interest to this compact and able little book.” —Daily Velegraph. 

“* Sir George Clarke deserves to be tuanked for having brought together a 
number of facts regarding the growth and progress of a navy in which this 
country is particularly interested.”—Morning Post. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 
WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? Suggestions 
to Persons desiring to Cultivate a ‘Taste in 


Musical Art. By W. J. 

HenpEgson, Author of “ The Stcry of Music,’’ ‘‘ Preludes and Stndies,”’ &, 
[Now ready. 

** Mr. Henderson takes us through the princ'ples which underlie all musical 
form ina delightfully unpedantic way, with thorough knowledge of his subject 
and arare power of discriminating between wuat is essential and what is com- 
paratively unimportant.”—Guardian, 


Crown &vo, 33, 64. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG BOYS. Delivered 


at Elstree School. By the Rev. F. vz W. Lusuineton. [Just out. 
**Amid many sermons to boys these stand somewhat alone both for their 
simplicity and also because they are addressed to younger boys than are school 
sermons of the more common type.”—Guardian, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo (printed in Japan), 7s. 6d, 


THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on 


Various Subjects connected with Japan, for the Use of Travellers and 
Others. By Basi, HaLt CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of Japanese 
and Philology in the Imperial University of TOky 6, [Just out, 
‘“*The book is eminently readable and entertainine. Where there are some 
thousands of curious facts recorded it is difficult to se'ect one Altogether the 
book is tull of fascination for those who care for things Japanese,”—Spectator. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: ENGLISH 


FRENOH—GERMAN. Containing all the Words and Idiomatic Phrases 
likely to be Required by a Travelier. A New Euition, Revi-ed. Compendious 
Ruies of Grammar. By G, F. CHAMBERS, [Just out, 

“The book realises its aim admirab’y, and may be cordially recommended.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 








Forthcoming Works. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


VAGARIES. By Axe. Munruz, Author of 


“Letters from a Mourning City,” &c. [ Nearly ready. 
ConTENTS :—Toys—For those who love Music—Polical Agitations in Capri— 
Menagerie—Italy in Paris—Blackcock-shooting—To —— —Monsieur Altredo— 
Mont Blane, King of the Mountains—Kaffaclla—Tte Dogs in Capri, an interior 
—Zoology—Hypochondria—La Madonna del Buon Cammino, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the late Epwarp 


MEYRICE GOULBURN, D.D., sometime Dean of Norwich, Author of “ Thoughts 
on Personal Religion,” &c, [Nearly ready. 
ConTENTS :—The Structure aud Completeness of the Lord’s Prayer—The 
Lord’s Prayer—Tne Context of the Lord’s Prayer—The Sources of the Lord’s 
Prayer—The Petitions (seriatim). 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 6:—A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. By Dr. 


GroxGe Situ, C.1.E. Charles Grant—Sir Henry Lawrence—John, Lord 
Jawrence—Sir James Outram—Sir Donald McLeod—Sir Henry Marion 
Ourand—Lieut.-Gen, Colin Mack-nzie—Sir Herbert Edwardes—John Clark 
Marshman—Sir Henry Maine—Sir Henry Ramsay—Sir Charles U. Aitchison. 
[Nearly ready. 
“It onght to be placed in the hands of everyone who is looking forward to a 
areer in the East.”—Leeds Mercury. 
‘* A book more likely to fire the imagination and purify the purpose of a young 
wau could not easily be devised.”—British Weekly. _— iia 


With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 68, 


THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. For Chil- 


cren and Young People. Edited by N. bRooxs, {Nearly ready. 

Conte NTsS:—Marco’s Family. his Father, and his Uncle—How the Polos 
went to the Dominions of Kublai Khan and got back again—Young Marco at 
the Court of Kublai Khan—How Messer Marco Polo was captured by the 
Genoese — Ancient Armenia—The Kingdom of Georgiania—The Exploits of 
Alexander the Great—Story of the Miserly Caliph of Bagdad and his Gold— 
The Three Kings—The Old Man of the Mountain—Stories and Adventures in 
Persia—Origin of the Assassins—The Gems of Badakshan—The Conjurors of 
Cashmere—Tae Roof of the World, &ec. 


NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROSS-EXAMINED; 


or, Some Suggestions on the Great Secret of Biology. By the Duke or 
AgGrLi, K,G. 


MURRAY’S NEW AND 


ae 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST, 
FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD, 


With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by 


Courboimn. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 363, emote 


CATHERINE SFORZA. 


By Oount Prez DESIDERIO PasoLInI. Authorised Edition, Translated a: @ 
Prepared, with the assistance of the Author, by Pau. SyLvesrer, ‘ln 

trated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documen: am 
1 vol. demy 8v0, 16s, (Tuesday. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD, 


By Epwarp Rosins. With 12 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT. 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GEORGE WyNDHaM. Witha 
Prefatory Note by W. E. HENLEY. 1 vol. crown Svo, ts, 
The Academy.—‘‘ Whatever shortcomings his verse may possess, it breathes. Its 
material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. 
Mr. Biunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” P 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By JamES FITZMAURICE-KELLY, Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Acaiemy. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Literatures of the World, Vol. V. 
The Academy.—“ It is treated with perspective and proportion ; it is compre. 
hensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as-dust ; the judgments are judicial, impar- 
tial; the style is good, lucid, and interesting. It is work well done by one who 
has a thorough grip of his subject.” 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY: 


A Popular Study in Physiography. By N.S, SuHater, Professor of Geology 
in ane University. With 10 Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8y0, 
7s. 6d. 


ROUSSEAU AND EDUCATION 
ACCORDING TO NATURE. 


By Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 5s. [Great Educaiors, 
Tie Academy.—* The infinence of Ronstean has affected opinion and practice 
in politics and economics, in literature and art, no less than in education; and 
here, in succinct form, will be found a masterly exposition and criticism of some 
of the most strikivg and typical views of oue who was a great thinker.” 


New Fiction. 
E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WIDOWER. 


By W. B. NORRIS, Author of “ Marietta’s Marriage,” &c. 1 vol., 6s, 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. By 


ELLEN GLasGcow. 1 vol., 6s. 


x 

THE TERROR. By Feuix Gras, Author of 
“The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol., 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and 

startiing adventures. The excitement grows with the development of the plot, 

and the incidents are told with much spirit.” 


THE KING’S JACKAL. 


Inc Davis, Author of “Soldiers of Fortune.” 
Charles Dana Gibson. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 
Truth.—“‘ An admirably told story, which Mr. Gibson’s spirited illustrations 
worthily cet off.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By MaxweELy Gray, Author of ‘The Last Sentence” and ** The Silence 
of Dean Maitland.” 1 vol., 63. 
The Daily Mail.—" A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivania. 1 vol., 6s. 


The Atheneum.—* A striking and interesting production. There are some 
excellent touches of nature as well as keen reflections on human life. Conven- 
tual existence is rendered with an air of intimate knowledge and conviction.” 


THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. By I. Zanewiit. 


With Illustrations by Phil May, &. A New Edition, containing ‘The 
Bachelors’ Club” avd “The Old Maids’ Club,” 1 vol., 6s. 
The St. James’s Gazette.—‘ Sparkling humour, gay characterisation, and 
irresistible punning.’ 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


By Matitpa MALuinG. 1 vol., 68. ; 
The Illustrated London News,—“ The story, at once pathetic and passionate, i 
told with breathless interest. It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that elevates 
the rcader.” 


PICTURES OF WAR. By Srepuen Crane. 


lvol., 6s. This volume contains ‘The Red Badge of Courage” and The 
Little Regiment.” : 
The Daily Chronicle.— This volume contains the familiar war stories which 
made Mr. Crane’s reputation, Another reading in no wise lessens the vividness 
of the astonishing work.” 
By 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


Epwin Pues, Author of “A Street in Suburbia,” &e. With 10 Full-Page 
INustrations in Colour from Designs by the Beggarstaff Brothers, and & 
Cover Design by W. Nicholson. 1 vol., 6s. [Friday. 


W. 


3y Ricnuarp Harp- 
With Illustrations by 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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«THE PATH TO THE POLE. 








A GREAT ARCTIC BOOK. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE 
GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. PEARY. 


With over 800 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 32s. net. 








This book, the only one written by the great explorer who has started on a determined attempt to reach 
the North Pole, contains the complete account of Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic Exploration, and is of the most 
absorbing interest and scientific value. It is magnificently illustrated. The Royal Geographical Society 
conferred its Gold Meda! on the Author last May. 

“*Northward’ is an impressive and fascinating narrative, and an admirable work, which should command readers by the 
million.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The narrative is marked by intelligent enthusiasm, sometimes by true eloquence. He has made a solid advance in our 
knowledge of Arctic geography, and his book will take its place among the permanent literature of Polar exploration.”—Times. 

“The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told; abundantly illustrated with prints and maps. We 
take leave of it with a hearty admiration for its author, and a hope that he may realise his desire of discovering the right path to the 
North Pole.”—Standard. 

“ An able record of good work thoroughly accomplished. The value of the illustrations is immense.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


“Asastory of exploring adventure the book deserves and is sure to be sought for. It is rich in interest; Lieutenant Peary 





writes with fervour and even eloquence.”’—Literature. 

“The story is told in a very easy style and with genuine skill in word-painting. Long though his book is, it is a fine straight- 
forward narrative throughout, without—a boon indeed—a line of padding...:.. We know of no work that leaves a more vivid and life- 
life impression of the triumphs and the defeats, of the delights and of the hardships, of the daring eagerness and of the heart-breaking 
weariness that fall to the lot of the Arctic explorer. A word of praise, too, must be given to the excellent illustrations—over eight 


hundred of them.”—Pa!! Mall Gazette. 


“Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting......a fine contribution to the literature of modern exploration.” — World, 
“The illustrations are among the most extraordinary we have ever seen......An exciting and thoroughly well-arranged book. 


Lieutenant Peary’s pages will be one of the strongest recommendations he can offer of the intensity of his purpose and the careful 
3ivacity and inventiveness of his plans. Every one who reads them will follow with a more lively interest the future story of the ex- 


plorer who is just starting on his final quest.”—St. Jaimes’s Gazette. 


“There is no section of the narrative that is not of enlivening and instructive interest. Adventure follows adventure in con 
tinuous procession, and some strange experience or uncommon fact is recorded on every page.” —Daily Mail. 


“The book which Mr. Peary has now published, at the same time that he himself has again gone north on his final and most serious 
attempt to solve the mystery of the Pole, is quite the most important and interesting contribution that the present decade has made 
to Arctic literature, with the single exception of Dr. Nansen’s ‘Farthest North,’ to which it yields neither in interest nor ability, 
while its results, if less striking, are no less valuable than those of the more lucky Norwegian...... Mr. Peary’s descriptive power and 
literary style are remarkable even amongst Arctic travellers...... The wealth of adornment which Mr. Peary’s constant use of his camera 
has given to these volumes lends them an extraordinary vividness to the reader, who finds every detail of life in the Far North re- 
produced for him with the utmost fidelity of which the camera is capable.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“4 valuable and beautiful work of thrilling interest. In Lardly any other work that can be mentioned is there to be found so 


complete and vivid a series of pictures of life and scenery in the remotest North.” —Scotsman. 

“A narrative which, though simple and unaffected in style, is full of vivid description and inexhaustible in interest.” 

—Liverpool Post. 

“This fascinating book is not inferior in interest to Dr. Nansen’s story.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“An absorbing story of adventure. Pages might be written in praise of this work......it should appeal to every person of intelli- 
gence.”"—Vanity Fair. 

“It is a story of heroic effort told in a manner that will charm all readers, and affect them with the enthusiasm that has prompted 
its writer.”’— Weekly Sun. 

“These two volumes of more than twelve hundred pages contain a complete account, profusely illustrated by the camera, of Mr, 
They are exceedingly interesting and we recommend them, not only for the main story, but for the 


Peary’s Arctic work in Greenland. 
These and the 800 odd photographs almost suffices to m ike us know the land and its 


admirable deseriptio? f actual experiences. 
‘Great Ice. ’—Literary World. 


Mevsrs. Methuen’s New Book Gazette and Catalogue sent to any address. 


METHUEN and GCO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books, 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 


PICTURESQUE INDIA. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Ricuarvy Tempe, G.C.8.1., F.R.S., &c. 
With 32 Full-nage Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE STEVENSON READER: 


Selected Pas:ages from the Works of RonertT 
Louis STEVENSON. Edited by LLoyp OsnourneE, 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; buckram, gilt top, 33. 6d. 


THE CHARM, and other Draw- 


ing-Room Plays. By Sir WaLTeR Besant and 
Walter Poriock. With 50 Illustrations by 
Chris Hammond and A. Jule Goodman. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS 


TIMK. By GeorGe R. Sims. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by C. Green, R.L Crown 8vo, cloth 
decorated, gilt top, 33. 6d. [September 29th. 











JOAN, THE CURATE. By 
FLoreNcE Wanven, Author of ‘The House on 
the Marsh,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. 


By Apam Lituurn, Author of *‘ The Borderer.” 
Crown 8vo, cluth, 3s. 6d. 


THE JACOBITE: a Romance 


of the Conpiracy of the Forty. By Harry 
Linpsay, Author of “ Rhoda Roberts,” ‘* Metho. 
dist Idyils,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


MERIEL: a Love Story. By 


AmeLiv Rives, Author of ‘The Quick or the 
Dead?’ “Barbara Dering,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
eloth, 3s. 6d. 


MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GOD- 


DESSES. By Sakau ‘TytLer, Author of 
“Citoyenne Jacquel.ue.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 














THE FORTUNE OF THE 
ROUGONS. By EmiLé Zova. Revised Transl 
tion, with an Introdnction by KRNEST ALFRED 
VizeTELLy, Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 3s, 6d. 

Also by EMILE ZOLA, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 63, each, 
THE DRAl-SHOP. 
THE FAT AND THE THIN, 
MONEY. 
HIS EXCELLENCY. 
THE DOWNFALL. 
THE DREAM.|DR PASCAL. 








LOURDES. | ROME. 
PARIS. 
DAGONET ‘“‘DRAMAS OF 
THE DAY.” By George R, Sims, Crown 8vo, 


portrait cover, ls. 


THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS 


OF BLAISE PASCAL, With Introduction and 

Notes by T. McCriz, D.D, (New Volume of the 

PockET Lipraky.) Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 
[Shortly. 


THE HASTINGS CHESS 


TOURNAMENT. Containing the Authorised 
Account of the 230 Games played Angus:- 
September, 1895. With Annot ms by PILLs- 
Bury, Lasker, TARRASCH, STEINITZ, SCHIFF ERS, 
TEICHMANN, BaRDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GuNs- 
BERG, TINSLEY, Mason, and ALBIN; Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and 
22 Portraits. Edited by H. F. Onesuire, 
Cheaper Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
















THE READER'S HANDBOOK 


OF FAMOUS NAMES in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. 
Together with an ENGLISH AND AM!RICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, and a LIST OF THE 
AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND 
OPERAS. By the Rev. E. Copyam BREWER, 
LL.D. A New Edition, Revised throughout, 
and reset in new type. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
[October 13th. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 


AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE LAST WORK BY THE LATE BISHOP OF 
W4KEFIELD. 

THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions 
and Meditations given at various Retreats and 
Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam 
How, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 

** The book is specially valuable for all who are en- 
gaged in pastoral work; it is full of spiritual food 
for a!l devout Christians, and its piety is thorough!y 
genuine and thoroughly English; an example of tne 
best spiritual life of the Church of England.” 

— Guardian, 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With 
the Appendix, feap. 8vo, clo.h circuit, red edge-, 
3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp antique, 
10s, 6d.; also morocco plain and best flexible 
morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d. 

[Twenty-fourth Edition, 
BY THE REV. CANON BRIGHT. 

THE LAW OF FAITH. By the 
Rev. Witiiam Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“* A very valuable theological work...... Every page 
is the outcome of a richly stored mind, and a reader 
will find that any single theme is so treated as to 
suggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. 
It is not at all a book to be read hurriedly; it 
deserves, and will more than repay, steidy atteu- 
tion...... Dr. Bright’s style also may be specially 
commended to young men who desire to learn how 
to measure their words. He is not only theologically 
exact, but he is also signally successful in attaining 
to that literary charm of selecting the very word 
which expresses the writer’s thought.”—Guardian. 

BY THE REV. CANON GORE. 

PRAYER AND THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. By the Rev. CHaritEs Gore, M.A., 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. Urown 8yvo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. FOURTH EDITION, 

THE CREED OF THE CHRIS 
TIAN. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, ls. 6d, Superior 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 

THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
By Canon Overton. With Maps, 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 6s. each, 

“ His work is sound, trustworthy, impartial, and 
up to date.’— Guardian, 

‘We feel noth ng but sincere gratitude for the 
solidity and veracity of his work.’’—Church Times, 
INTRODUCTION BY THE REV, CANON 
OVERTON, 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. ByS. D. McConne tu, 
D.D., D.O L., Rector of Holy Trinity Ohurch, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. With Introduction by J. H. 
OvertTON, M.A., Oanon of Lincoln, Rector of 
Guneley, Market Harborough. Demy &vo, c oth 
boards, 10s, 6d. 

[Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
BY THE REV. CANON SANDERSON, 
THE LIFE OF THE WAITING 


SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE, 
Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, 
Hastings. By the Rev. R. E  Sanprxson, 


D.D., Canon Residentiary of Chichester; Vicar 
of Holy Trinity Church, Hastings ; formerly 
Head-Master of Lancing College. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 28. 6d. [Third Edition, 
“Dr, Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased 
us very much. They are plain, thou:htful, earnest, 
and catholic, declaring all that is known or thit 
may reasonably be held...... And the piain man who 
wants to know what he may safely believe on the 
state of the waiting souls and our relation to them 
has here all that he needs.”—Church Times, 
The 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH ? 
Answer of the New Testament. A Course of 
Eight Sermons. By the Rev. Canon SanvEr- 
son, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[Second Edition, 
*'May be freely circulated among Dissenters by 
any clergyman who desires to spread the truth 
without raising bitter feelings.’’—Guardian, 
“We hope that this little volume may win the 
wide circulation which it deserves.”’—Church Times, 
“ The case for the Church of England as not being 
a ‘sect’ has rarely been so clearly and forcibly put.” 
—Church Bells, 

BY THE RIGHT REV. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, D.D., BISHOP OF STEPNEY 

WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six 
Lectures on Pastural Theology, delivered in the 
Divinity School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY 
CHRIST: a Course of Lent Lectures. Crown 
8vo, art linen boards, 1s, 6d. [Third Edition. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER: a 
Sequel! to ‘“‘The Men who Orucify Ohrist.’’ 
Crown 8vo, art linen boards, 1s. 64, 


[Third Edition 
MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, 
AND STEWARDS, 


Being Three Addresses 
delivered to Clergy. 


18mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Ad- 
dresses delivered to those preparing for Holy 
Orders, at the Clergy School, Leeds, June, 1896. 
18mo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
A Companion Volume to “ Messengers, Watchmen, 
and Stewards.” 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.O.; and 
44 VICTORIA STREET, 8. W. 





MR. SPENCER'S NEW VOLUME. 
Revised and much Enlarged, Price 18s, 
THE PRINCIPLES op 
BIOLOGY—Vol. I. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta s¢ 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. ’ 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher e 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional contidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in va ue, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AC?. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary, 


Eh Sh mS BANK. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 


173. 93, 6d, 


ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demani. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACUOUNTS, 
on the minimum mouthly balances, when not draw: 
below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of al! Liability. 
Elec'ric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD’ $ Secretaria. 





MNHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .....c.crcsessosessers . £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund  .............s0000 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on termé 
which may he ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


17 Oornhill, London, H.O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





” 

NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the ‘‘ SPECTATOR 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
tre Half-yearly Volwmes may be obtained through or 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each. 
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THE 


EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


EDITED BY THE 
REV. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


Each Volume may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. Sets may still be obtained at Subscription 
Terms, as shown below. 


*,* The Volumes of the different Series are not assorted on Subscription Terms. 





First Series. 


Subscription Price, 24s. Separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Gospel of St. Mark. 


By the Ae. Rev. G. A. UHapwick, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


The Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon. 
By the Rev, ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D, 


k of Genesis. 
The BOO Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 


irst Book of Samuel. 
The Fir Rev. Professor W. G. bLalkIE, D.D., LL.D. 


cond Book of Samuel. 
The See Rev. Professor W. G. Buargie, D.D., LL.D. 


istle to the Hebrews. 
The Epl Rev. Principal I. C. Epwarps, D.D., Author of ‘‘A Commentary on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians.” 





Second Scrics. 
Subscription Price, 24s. Scpurate Volumes, 7s. Gd. each, 
The Epistle to the Galatians. 


By the Kev. Professor G. G. Finviay, B.A., Herdinzley College, Leeds. 


The Book of Isaiah. Chapters I.-XXXIX. 


By the Key. Professor G, AvaM SMITH, M.A., D.b. 


Pastoral Epistles. ; 
™, the Rev. ALFRED PLummerR, D.D., Ma-ter of 
Durham, 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
By the Kev. Professor Marcus Dovs, D.D. 


Epistles of St. John. 
* the Most Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Archbishop of Armazh, 


The Book of Revelation. ore 
By the Rev. Protessor W. Mituican, D.D., of the University of Aberdeen. 


University Colleze, 


Third Series, 
Subscription Price, 24s. Separate Volumes, 7s, Cd. cach. 


Judges and Ruth. 
By the Rev. R, A, Watson, D.D. 


The Prophecies of Jeremiah. 
With a Sketch of his Life and Times, 
By the Rev. C. J. Batt, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 


The Book of Exodus. . 
By the Rt, Rev. G@. A. CHapwick, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, 


The Gospel of St. Matthew. 


By the Rev. J. Monro Gisson, D.D., Author of ‘The Ages before Moses,” &e. 


The Gospel of St. Luke. 


By tue Kev. HENRY Burton, M.A, 


The Book of Isaiah. Chapters XL.-LXVI. 
By the Rev. Professor G, Apam Smiru, M.A., D.D. 





fourth Scrics. 
Subscription Price, 24s. Separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 
The Gospel of St. John. Vol. I. 
By the Key, Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Vol. I. 
By the Rev. Professor G. T, Stokes, D.D. 
The Book of Leviticus. 
By the Kev. S, H. Ketioa, D.D. 


The Book of Proverbs. 
By tue Rev. R, F. Horron, M.A., D.D. 


The Epistles of St. James and St. Jude. 


By the kev. A. PLuMmer, D.D., Master of University College, Durham, 


The Book of Ecclesiastes. 
With a New Translation. ty the Rev. Samvue. Cox, D.D. 





Sitth Series. 


Subscription Prics, 24s. Sepirate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


The Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
By tue Rev. James Denney, D.D. 


The Book of Job. 
By the Rev. RK, A. Watson, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Gospels of Yesterday,” &. 


The Gospel of St. John. Vol. II. 
By Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians. 

By the Rev. Professer G. G. FinpLay, B.A. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Vol. H. 
By the Rev. Professor G. T. StoxEs, D.D. 

The Psalms. Vol. I. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mactaren, D.D. 


Sirth Series. 
Subscription Price, 24s. Separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


The Epistle to the Philippians. 


By tue Kev. Principal Katny, D.D, 


The First Book of Kings. 
By the Very Rev. F. W. Faxnar, D.D., FLR.S., Dian of Canterbury. 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. 
By the Rev. Professor W. F. ApeNrEY, M.A. 


The Book of Joshua. 
By the Rev, Professor W. @. Biarxir, D.D., LL.D. 


The Psalms. Vol. II. 


By the Rev. ALEXaNpeR Mactaren, D.D. 


The Epistles of Peter. 
By tue Rev. Professor Lumpy, D.D. 


Seventh Scrics. 
Subscription Price, 24s. Separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. cach. 
The Epistle to the Romans. 
By the — Hanpuer ©. G. Mouse, M.A.,D.D., Principal of Ridley Eall, 
Cambridge. 


The Second Book of Kings. 
By the Very Kev. F, W. Farrar, D.D,, F.R.S., Dean of Cante: bury. 


The Books of Chronicles. 
By the Rev. W. H. Benyert, M.A,, Professor of Old Testament Languages 
and Literature, Hackney and New Colleges, 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
3y the Rev. James Denney, D.D., Author of ‘* The Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians,” &c, 


The Book of Numbers. 
by the Rev. R. A, Warson, D.D., Author of “ Judges and Ruth,” &e. 


The Psalms. Vol. III. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mactaren, D.D. 


Lighth and Final Series. 
Seven Volumes, In large crown 8vo, cloth. Price to Subscribers, in advaxce, 
28s. Separate Volumes, 7s. 6d, each. 
The Book of Daniel. 
By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 
The Book of Jeremiah. Completing the work. 
By the Rev, W. H. sennetr, M.A., Professor of Old Testament Languages 
and Literature, Hackney and New Colleges, 


The Book of Deuteronomy. 


Ly the Rev, Professor ANDREW Harper, D.D., Ormond Colleze, Melbourne, 


The Song of Solomon and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
By the Kev. W. F. Abeney, M,A., Professor of Exegesis, New Co.lege, London, 


The Book of Ezekiel. 
By the Rev. Jon Skinner, M.A., Professor of Old Testament Ex: gesisy 
Presbyterian Coliege, London. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets. 


By the Rev. Professor GroxGe Apam SmitTu, D.D. In 2 vols. 








CHEAP ISSUES OF 


THE SERMON BIBLE, 


12 vols., published at 7s, 6d. each, now offered in 3 parce sof 4 vols. 12s. per parcel. 


THE CLERICAL LIBRARY, 


| 12 vols., publi-hed at 63. each, now offered in 3 parcels of 4 vols,, 10s, per parcel, 


A Prospectus, with full particulars, may be had on reccipt of a post-card. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD 





CONSTABLE AND Co, 





Novels of the Day. 


Just Published. 


WITHIN BOUNDS. 


By ETHEL COXON, 
Author of “A Basil Plant,” “A Long Lane,” &c. 63. 





NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE. By 


Pav LeicrsTeR Ford. 6s. (Over 20,000 copies already sold.) 

**Tt is a genuine love story ; it is il and plainly written, and ther ra is no 
little literary skill in its achievement......The book may bo commended to 
readers of all classes and tastes.....We should have liked to exsmi n» more 
closely into the merita of a book which is in many ways a remarkabl- ih 
—Athe 
"—Trut 









* You must by all means read ‘ The Story of an Untold Love.’ 


NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


CALEB WEST: Master Diver. By F. Horxty- 


son Smitu, Author of “Tom Grogan,” &. 63. (Over 24,000 copies 
already sold.) 

“It isa long time since we have met with so satisfactory a hook as ‘Calcb 
West.’ Readers must go to the book for themselves, and enjoy its pathos, its 
humor, its rich character-drawing, and its turilli.g adventures a3 we mus st 
confess that we have done.””—Speaker. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


DINKINBAR. By C. Hersserr MacItware, 
“4 


Macllwaine has drawn for uz the two awful extremes to which the 
loneliness of the bush often drives the pioneer. As the plot develops tl : 
perceives how skilfully the story has been lei up to its central sivu: 

with what intimate knowledge the author exhibits the play of outwarc -d cireum- 
stance under unique conditions.” —Manchest'r Guardian. 


THE MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. H. H. 


Prnrosr. 6s. 
“The reader follows closely to the en’, of whieh it may be said that it is 


attended with all the succe-s which it deserves.”’—Scotsman. 


A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By Josern F. 


CuHaries. 6s. 
“A distinctly clever story......the rascally nnd his sister are 


drawn with no little skill and humour.” 


AN ELUSIVE LOVER. ‘By Virna Woops. 
Pe ro of this tale 


“Mr. 





Count Ge 
jow I i 


— Gli 


is one of those persons who gave much troub'e to the 





Society for Psychical Research some yevrs ngo......bothered with a double per- 
aonality."—Duily Chronicle 
‘Cleverly contrived. It ‘wou!d be unfair to reveal the plot.” 
u cg wrdian,. 
““* Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ is an everyday story com): audacious 





idea which is the pivot of the plot of ‘ An Eiusive Lover.’’ 


STEPHEN BRENT. 


3 vols. crown $vo, 12s. 
“The pages teem with fascinating peop'e, 
drawn, and interesting for their very consistent 


By Purmie Lararcce. 


very divers¢ 

by and natura! 
ples — “play 
um ni 


>, b t al admirably 


‘ily Te eqrap 
f suzyesti on, 
-Literature. 


*€ So full of good and careful work, has so much 
and introduces us to so much fine and sweet huma 


PLAIN AND PEAK. R ANDOLPH 


as 
Hoveson. With 37 rations by . Princes 


aud from Phot cael Demy 8vo, “Lo . 6d. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. 


By 
> LA SiZERANNE. § Illustrate’, demy 


ee ae translation of the brilliant, interesting, aud penetrative work 
of M. de la Sizeranne..... precise and tue "Daily News. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DE- 


MUCRACY. By Epwin Lawrencs Goprin. Large crown 8vo, 63, net. 


DEBATABLE CLAIMS: Essays on Secondary 


Edueation. By Jonn CHaries Tarver, Author of ‘Some Observations of 
a Foster Parent.’® Crown &vo, 65. 
* A collection of suggestive essays upon secondary education, from which the 
average educated Englishman may learn a good deal about a subject at present 
little uuders:vod or appreciated,’’— Limes, 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF A FOSTER 


PARENT. By Joun Cuaries Takver. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
**A very excellent book on the education of the English boy, The book is one 
which all parents should diligently read.”—Daily Mail. 


THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE 


M es Limited Edition. Wit h 2) Full-page Photogravure Drawings 
by William Hyde. Printed on Hand-mide Paper, £2 12s. 64. net per vol. 
SMALL L I MITED LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with estra Etched Frontis- 


piece, signed by the Artist, £5 53, net per vol. 








ON 


LLFWELLYD 
Thurn aud ‘Tax.s 


s Mary of 








THE DISCHARGE OF ELEC- 
TRICITY THROUGH GASEs. 


By J. J. Tuomson, D.Sc., F.R.S., Cavendish Professor of 
Physics, Cambridge. With Diagrams, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d, net 


THE 





WHITEHALL 
SHAKESPEARE 


Tu 12 volumes. Edited from the Original Texts by y 
ARTUUR Vol. Vol. 10 next week, 
Feap. 16mo, cloth or buckram, 53.; half-parchment, 63. 


DoveLeDay, 9 ready. 


The remaining two volumes will be published during the Autumn 





CONSTABLE’S SERIES OF HIS. 
TORICAL NOVELS AND 
ROMANCES. 


Edited by Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, with 


I!lustrations, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


HAROLD. Lorp Lyrron. 
CAMP OF REFUGE. C. 


MaAcranLaNne. 


WESTWARD HO! <6. 


KINGSLEY. 


| REA DING ABBEY. ¢. 


MACFARLANE, 


Others in preparation, 





THE LIMITED EDITION DE LUXE 
THE — OF 
HORGE MEREDITH 


and 32 now ready. 


OF 


Vols. 31 
COMPLETING THE 


SERIES. 


The Limited 
Meredith, 


Edition de 
the set. 


Luxe of the Works of George 


£16 i6s. 





A LIMITED LIBRARY B 
THE WORKS OF 
HENRY FIELDING. 


With an Introduction by Ep2run 


IDITION OF 


p Gossr. 


Limited to 750 copies for England and America. 12 
Vols. land 


vols. demy 


Svo, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 2 now ready. 





CONSTABLE'S REPRINT OF 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


EDITION SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


THE 


THE FAVOURITE OF 

With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved), in 48 vols. feap. 8vo 

cloth, paper label title, 1s, 6d. net per vol.; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2:. net per vol. . 
and half-!eather gi‘t, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


CONSTABLE’S EDITION OF BOSWELL'S 


LIFE O# JOHANSON, Edited by AuGgusTINE Birrery,QC., M. P. 6 vos. 
fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, or paper label, uucut, 12;. net the set.; also in half- 
leather, 18s. net the set. 
aa } 
“The for a adopted is attractive—the size hei ing handy, the binding tasteful, 
the paper good, the typography neat and clear.’”’— Globe. 9 








NOW READY. 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON'S 


TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES. With Puotogravure Frontispieces uniform 
with * Boswell’s Johnson,” 2 vols, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, or paper label, uncut, 
4s, net.; half-leather, 6s. net. 





2 WIHITEHALL GARDENS, 


WESTMINSTER. 
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@ije¢ TtwWLG onvdERTAKES AN IMPORTANT ENTERPRISE. 





The Times has made a new arrangement with the pub- 
lighers of the “Encyclonedia Britannica” (9th Edition), 
and is enabled to offer Sie publica reprint of the famous 
library of referenceat £16—less than half the regular price. 
This opportunity to secure a costly work at inconsiderable 
expense is in itself a notable incident in the history of 
pookselling, and a further innovation adds to the impor- 
tance of the offer. The price (small as it is in compariso 
with the ordinary price of the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica’ 
remains, no doubt, an item to be considered in the budget 
of a month's disbursement, and in order thatit may be 
conveniently subdivided and distributed through the 
course of a number of months The Zimes offers the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” for serial payments. One 
Guinea in cash is the only immediate payment required, 
and upon receipt of this sum the twenty-five volumes will 
be promptly sent to the purchaser. The remainder of the 
amount may then be sent, in monthly instalments of one 
guinea each, after the work has been delivered, so that the 
purchaser has the use of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
wile be is paying for it. The price of the work, for 
monthly payments, is sixteen guineas instead of £16, a 
difterence of only one shilling in the pound. The old- 
fashioned process of buying a volume at a time, of want- 
ing to consult the heading “ Zoology” when one has only 
the A's and B's at hand, is done away with. The complete 
twenty-five volumes are ready for delivery, and the pay- 
ment of a guinea is the only preliminary to their 
possession. 

This is, briefly outlined, the novel plan of sale under 
which The Times offers its reprint of the 9th Edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

The 9th Edition of the “ Eacyclopedia Britannica,” com- 
pleted nearly ten years ago, at once assumed, and has 
firmly retained, a position of paramount authority, Upon 
its own plane and in its own field it has absolutely no 
competitor, Its plane and its field are indeed of its own 
creation, for no other library of reference has ever been 
plauned upon 80 comprehensive a scale, or constructed 
with so uncompromising a determipation to make the very 
best possible book without counting the cost. The 
smaller works of reference are so much smaller that it 
would be grossly unfair, to even the very best of thein, to 
compare them with the * Encyclopedia Sritannica.” These 
are the elementary and undisputed claims which the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” makes for itself, and the ques- 
tion which this advertisement presents to the reader's 
wind is not the question whether he wants an “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” rather than some other book of its sort 
—for there are no other books of its sort—but whether he 
wants sucha book atall. This is a question which every 
reader of The Spectator will answer for himself in the 
affirmative. 

One of the most acute among contemporary critics de- 
fined very neatly, the other day, the two distinct joys 
which come from the possession of books. The man who 
has a chance collection of the standard authors may taste 
the pleasure of “ browsing among books "; but the man who 
has an all-round library, “ holds the keys to all knowledge, 
andcan always ascertain any necessary fact.” There is : 
vast difference between these two facilities ; and he who 
can exercise the larger power, finds infinitely the greater 
rickness in the exercise of the lesser privilege. He 
saunters when it pleases him to saunter, but he has the 
developed stride of the atalete in reserve. He knows that 
the whole world of knowledge is open to him,and that he 
may take the freshest path that tempts his fancy, certain 
that he will not be lost in the forest. To this larger love 
of books the “ Encyclopedia Britannica" is at once an in- 
centive anda gratification. The sense of power which is 











to be derived from the possession of so comprehensive a 
library is in itself a joy quite apart from the pleasures of 
daily reading. One may not use the volumes for ten 
minutes a day, but all the hours in the day are the richer 
because the Encyclopwdia stands waiting to answer any 
question which suggests itself. 

The opportunity to acquire a complete, and at the same 
time a compact library —to secure the pleasure and the 
sense of power which the poss ion of a library confers, 
now presents itself ina form so advantageous that no one 
can allord to aeglect it. 





The Prices, Past and Present. 


The extraordinary reduction in price upon which the 
present offer is based seems to call for a word of explana- 
tion. Thousands of copies of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” were sold at £37 for the cloth binding, and at 
proportionately higher prices for the better bindings. 
The Times now offers the same work, identical in every 
respect, for £16 in the cloth binding and proportionate 
prices for the better bindings. Yet Messrs. A. & C. Black 
made no more than a fair profit on the £37,and Vhe Times 
incurs nO loss when it offers the same work for half the 
money. This sounds like a contradiction in terms, and its 
explanation is not without interest. 

Last year The Times newspaper made the experiment 
of issuing The Times Atlas, a work which was eagerly 
purchased by people who bad wanted a gvod atlas, but who 
had not been willing to pay the high price demanded by 
the old-fashioned atlas publishers. The proprietors of 
Tie Times then determined to undertake an enterprise on 
a larger scale, and they entered into negotiations with 
Messrs.A. & C. Black, the publishers of the“ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” A cheap imitation of the “ Encyclo; xdia 
Britannica” was not at all the end in view, and yet it was 
not easy to see how the price could be materially reduced 
without making an inferior article. Enlarging, however: 
upon the plan pursued in issuing The Times Atlas, The 
Times found it possible to do away with one very large 
item ofexpense. In the ordinary way, When a man pays 
£37 for a book, he really only gives the publisher £20 or 
£25, and he spends £10 or £15 in hiring a man to persuade 
hinto buy. ‘The retail bookseller ge book either from 
the publisuers or froma wholesale dealer, who must add 
his profit to the cost; then the bookseller puts the book in 
his shop,and perhaps keeps it there for a year before it is 
sold. He has his rent to pay, he bas the expense of 
running his shop, be has to give long credit to many of his 
customers, and he runs the risk that the book will be 
injured and soiled while it lies on bis counter. 

All these complications add to the retail price, and the 
plan of sale adopted by The Times avoids them all 

Althouxh the simple expedient of selling the “Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” without the intervention of the 
bookseller, is the most important factor in the reduction 
in price accomplished by The Times,an important part is 
also played by the sound economic principle of producing 
on as large a scale as possible. The work was originally 
produced on a small scale. The ninth edition was the 
largest single venture that any publishing house ever 
attempted. The work was issued a volume at a time,and 
before the last volume was published it became necessary 
to print more copies of the first volume. That was ten 
years ago, and since then impression after impression has 
been printed—one volume or another always on the 
presses. This was, of course, piecemeal work, and in no 
other sort of business is there so great a difference 
between the cost of production on a large scale and of 
production on a small scale, as in the publisiiing business. 





















A Reprint of the “ ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA” AT HALF-PRICE. 


The cost of each copy of a book is affected by the number 
of copies printed. If, for example, only three or four 
copies of the“ Encyclopedia Britannica” bad been printed 
they would bave cach cost as much as a house in Park 
Lane. Itis not printing, but preparing to print that is 
expensive. 

The ninth edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
Was a success from the beginning, and during the last ten 
years it has been printed again and again, but always in 
small quantities, and at the £37 price the publishers made 
ho more than a legitimate profit. When, however, thé 
present reprint was put on the press, thousands of copies 
of each sheet were printed ; the cost of setting the presses 
in motion was divided among thousands of sheets. Con- 
tracts for the binding were made in the same large fishion 
It is expected that almost all the purchasers will select 
either the half morocco binding (in whicm form the work 
is now sold for £20, or 20 guineas in monthly payments, as 
against £45, the former price), or the atill richer full 
morocco binding (in which the work is new sold for £27, or 
27 guineas in monthly payments, asagainst £65, the former 
price). To bind sets of twenty-five volumes each in balf 
morocco and full morocco necessitates the purchase of 
goat-skins in large quantities, and the larger the quantity 
the more cheaply can the skins be bought. No contract 
for binding involving the use of s0 much leather has ever 
before been made. 

The whole process of producing this reprint is, indeed, 
an admirable exemplification of the advantage of manufac- 
turing in vast quantities, and the plan of saleis a striking 
exainple of the simplifying of a roundabout commercial 
process. The theory of giving the purchaser what he 
wants, without making him pay for the intermediation 
which he does not want, is, to the plain man, the common 
sense of commerce. 


The Choice of Bindiaz. 


The Times reprint of the “Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
is offered to the public in three different styles of binding. 
The cheapest is in neatand useful green cloth; the same 
in every respect as that which has been sold at twice the 
price, With care it will jast for years, and it is to be 
commended to any purchaser who has to choose between 
buying the “Encyclopedia Britannica” in cloth and not 
buying it at all, but, in the nature of things, it is not 
the best possible form in which to clothe such massive 
volumes as those of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Such 
a book deserves a leather binding, and the pleasure of 
using the volumes,and of seeing them upon one’s book- 
shelves is greatly enhanced when they are worthily 
attired. The intrinsic utility of a book depends in some j 
measure upon its comeliness,and the half morocco and 
full morocco bindings are, each in its degree, so handsome 
and so inexpensive, in proportion to their durability aud 
beauty, that no one who can afford to dress the best of 
books in the best of bindings will hesitate to select the 
richer form of the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica.” 

The full morocco binding is, technically considered, an 
exquisite production. The backs are double sewn on four 
bands, and the quiresare hand folded. Yhe cover boards 
are pressed and lined to make the binding solid,and are 
squared and hand-cut by guillotine. The lL are en 
tirely forwarded by hand with hotlow backs aud tne silk 
head-bands set solid. 

For purchasers who elect to make serial payments for 
the work, the better bindings make no more urgent a ¢ all 
upon the purse than do the cloth bindings. The payment 
is in any case only a guinea a mouth, and only a little more 
perseverance is called for in the se of the leather 
bindings than in the case of the cloth b:nding. 


























THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE. 


For the convenience of purchasers who have not sufficient shelf-room for the ENCYCLOP2EDIA BRITANNICA, 2 compact Re 
manufactured, which will be supplied (to purchasers of the ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA only) at a price considerably le 
substantial a piece of furniture. It will be sold for £3 in cash, or for three Monthly payments of One Guinea each. 


olving Rookcase has been 
$ than the usual coss of so 








o —* 3 

FULL MOROCCO, &27, Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding 
{the Publishers’ price was £65], AND WITH THE BOOKC 

(The Cioth binding sold for £16 is of the same quality as that sold 

as strong as a cloth binding can be. 

to take t g 


vilumes, and the permanent value of the work, alike call for a solid 


equipment of a handsome house,] 


CASH PAYMENT. 
LOTH | BINDING, &16 [the Publishers’ price was £37], AND WITH THE BOOK- 


Cc 19. 
HALE. MO“OCCO, £20 [the Publishers’ price was £45], AND WITH THE BOOK- 


Eut it can be recommended only to purch 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA in that form or not at all. Th 


the price of ‘he Full Morocco is within the purchaser's means, it makes a splendid 


NoTE,—It the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above 


(ONE GUINEA ito be s< 


fitted for the richest collections CLOTH BINDING, 16 Mon 
ASE, £30. 


by the publ 











GUINEA each, or with th 


Morocco | 


Halt 


v the 


bindi 
addition t 








© will effect a saving of One Shilling in the Gui 


is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


FULL MOROCCO BINDING (tle very be 
GUINEA each, or with the Bookcase, 30 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINZA cack, 


TEMPORARY PRICES FOR THE 25 WOLUMES. 


®@ Sufficient provision will be made for the filling of Orders promptly vosted either from the United Kingdom or the Colonies; but app'icants who hesilate may 
find that the offer has been withdrawn, or the prices increased, without further notice. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


nt with Order: nothing more to be paid until the 


25 volumes have been delivered, all at one time, to the furchaser.] 
thly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, or with Boukcase, 19 
Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which we recommend), 20 Monthly Payments of ONE 
¢ Bookcase, 23 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA cach. 


ONE 





binding), 27 Monthly Payurents of 


nea, and no Order Form need be used. dhe Form which twWows 





MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—OrDER Form. 





[Address]. .seccccccsccccececes 





Please address the package tO sccesecesececereceee 
al district, the 





If books are to be delivered beyand London pos! 
ere the name of the railw 
» be made, 








Seyond the Loudon postal district, cartilage will be at 


ooo t saree to pay you, or anyone you «ppoint, at the rate of one guinea a mor 
each month following. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volt 
Stances, of which you shall be the ju ige, tue volumes canuot be deiivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shail cancel this agree 






company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery 2 «++++ 


[Date] ssoceaconsanent 
THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRinvING HOUSE SQUARE, LonpDon, E.C, 


; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 25 volt 
s, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by 









[Signed] sececccacccccccacccccccecersccceccsccccccsseseseseseseseessesesesasenesesseaseneneeeser sree esereseseeeseeeeessneres 
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Cloth, price 16 guineas, Strike out aoa: ; 
T enclose One Guinea, Please send me the ENCYCLOP:DIA BRITANNICA (9th Edition) bound in } Half Morocco, ¢ 20 guineas, two of > the dance of which 
Full Morocco, 


these dines. 
ts on ay oF 





wat, Ub Owings ALuasteu Cl. Ubi 





or othe: wise. 
meng 


Please also senda Revolving Bookcase, far which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book avecompleted, Strike oul if Buokouse mv desived) 











If the reader desires ta leave this page uncut, an Order Form, similar to that above arinted, may ba ohtained upon application to the Publisher af ** tke tines.” 


A TaBLE OF THR PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THR “ENCYCLOP.MDIA BRITANNICA,” AND A PAMPHLED CONTAINING SPECIMEN PAG RX, COLOURRD PLATE, 
AND Buigp EXTRACTS FROM THE WORK, WILL Be SENT, Post Kaw, UPON APPLICATION 10 THR PUBLISUER OF “THE Ties, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


DOSOSSSOSOSSSSOSSSSSSOSSOSESGOGOESVEOSD 


NOW READY. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


VOLUME FIVE. 
Cuntaining the Books of Eight Years (1890-97) inclusive. 
Royal 8vo, nearly 1,200 pp., half bound, Four Guineas net. 


ALPHABET AND INDEX COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME AND 
ONE ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT. 


Volume Four of the English Catalogue of Books contained 710 pp., and the 
Index Volume 254 pp., the total of the two volumes being 964pp., and the cost 
thereof £4 4s.; the Titles Volume, £2 12s. 6d. (published September, 1891), and 
the Index Volume, £1 lls. 6d. (published June, 1893). It comprised the books 
published in the United Kingdom from January, 18831, to December, 1589. 
Volume Four appeared nearly two years, and its Index three years and a half, 
after the close of the period with which they dealt. 

N.B.—Volumes One and Two, and Volume One of Index, have long been OUT 
‘OF PRINT and are QUITE SCARCE. The publishers occasionally meet with 
second-hand copies, and at the present moment they are enabled with these 
two volumes, and the Index volume one, to supply ar enemies 


SETS, viz. :— 8. d, 
ALPHABET VOLUMES, One to Five, for ee 1212 0O net. 
INDEX VOLUMES, One to Four, for 700. 


N.B.—Volume Five includes Alphabet and Index. 


The Daily News says:—‘‘The Herculean task of dealing with the enormous 
output of English literature in those eight years has been accomplished with 
more promptitude than has hitherto been found practicable. Taken with the 
preceding volumes, the work now embraces a period of sixty-three years, the 
fir-t year recorded being 1835. But the catalogue has not merely gone on 
tuaking its appearance since then; it has been from time to time greatly improved.’» 


At all Booksellers’ and the Libraries. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL 


WILD EELIN: 


Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows, 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
THIRD EDITION, NEXT WEEK. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


*** Macleod of Dare’ has remained until now the best of Mr. Black’ 
but the author has beaten it with his * Wild Eelin.’ "—World. nite mane 
“Wild Eelin is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues a; i 
faults of character <~ for attractiventss.....But we are not going pi nn 
a story which Mr. Black has been at the pains to tell with all his yn; 
cbarm.”—Daily Chronicle, nies manos 
*** Wild Eelin’ is a fine creation, full to the finger tips of vitalit i 
womanly, high-natured, and capable of dying of an saepdben koe +4 
Bean-an-Tighearne is a charming picture, and there are many minor stu i. 
They and their surroundings stand out with a vividness that is almost star 
and Mr. Black's style is well titted to their history.”—Standard, 
“A story of unwonted power and pathos, which comes as an oasis j 
of sand.”—Literary World. : ih ati 
“It is rich in all those graces which make his books so fascinating—incidents 
ef fine humour, bright, natural talk, and two or threo delightful subordinate 
characters, chief among whom must be ranked Lily Neile, Helin’s chief girl 
friend.”—Literature. a) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, 


G.C.B. With an Account of Navai Operat'ons in the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azoff, 1854-5. By Captain S. Earp_ry-WiLmor, R.N. (retired), Author of 
“The Development of Navies,” “The British Navy,” &. With Maps, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, One Guinea. : 
(October. 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE: the Life, Good 
Works, and Political Efforts of. By Epwin A. Pratt, Author of ‘* Pioneer 


Women in Victoria’s Reign.” With Photogravure Portrait and other 
lilustrations, crown 8vo. [October. 


LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. By G. W. E. 


RvuSsELL (late M.P.) Fourth Edition, Revised, and with an Additional 
Chapter, bringing the Life down toits close. (‘‘Quean’s Prime Ministers 
Series.”) Crown Svo, with splendid Photogravure Portrait, cloth extra, 


33. 6d. 
**The best Biography of Mr. Gladstone that at present exists.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
THROUGH THE YANGTSEGORGES: Trade 


and Travel in Western China. By Arcuipatp J. Litrie, F R.G.S._ En- 
tirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised and with additional matter. With 
32 Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, cloth. [In the press. 


FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE. Being 
the Narrative of a Trip to the Yukon Goldfields in the Summer of 1898. By 
Juivs M. Price, F.R.G.S., Special Artist-Correspondent of the Illustrated 
London News, Author of ‘‘ From the Arctic Ocean te the Yellow Sea,” &c. 
With Illustrations from Sketzhes by the Author. Crown 8vo. [Octvber. 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By 


JoserH EarRLE Stevens. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. {Ready, 
Mr. Stevens is an American who spent two years in Manila, and he has 
written this book from letters and journals during that time. He gives with 
much vivacity a typical foreign experience in the capital of the Philippines, and 
so tells just what every one wants to know about the life there, 


A SUMMER ON THE ROCKIES. By Major 


Sir Rose LamBarT Price, Bart., Author of ‘‘The Two Americas.”” With 
Map and Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN _ BRITISH 


GUIANA, By Henry Kirxe, M.A. With Mapand Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
“ A volume which contains many of the best stories and jokes that we have 
come across.”—Athenzum, : 
** A capital book, full of lively deseriptions and chatty anecdotes of colonial 
manners and customs,”—Graphic. 


THE ISLES AND SHRINES OF GREECE. By 


SaMvueEL J. Barrows. Beautifully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. [Ready. 
LOW’S 2s. 6p. LIBRARY OF TRAVEL—New Volume. 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


By Oolonel F. Burnasy, Author of “A Ride to Khiva.” Popular Edition, 
with Map and Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 








THREE IMPORTANT ART WORKS. 
DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. Edited by Max Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. Know.es. With Biozraphica 
Notices. Tho Text contains over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by 
Philip Zilcken, Six Photogravare Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-pave Plates 
One handsome quarto volume, cloth extra, Two Guineas net. [October, 


ROME. By Dr. Retnnoxp Scroener. Edited 


and Condensed by Mrs, ARTHUR Bett (N,. D’Anvers), Author of “ The Elo. 
mentary History of Art,’’ the ‘* Life of Gainsborough,” “Art Guide 
Europe,” &c. With 290 Iilustrations after Original Drawings by weli-kyows 
Artists. One handsome volume, demy 4to, unique binding cover, Tw» 
Guineas net. [November. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


With 380 Water-colour Drawings, 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and numeros 
Explanatory Notes. By James Tissor (dedicated by permission to the Rig) 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone). 2 vols. large imperial 4to, cloth, Twelve Guinex: 
net; leather, Lhirtcen Guineas net. (Reaay. 
“Nothing remains but to pronounce this wonderful ‘ Life of Our Lord’ one 0° 
the greatest artistic achievements of that illustrious French school from all the 
traditions of which it is so complete and successful a departure.”—Atheneum. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY HISTORY. 


Vols. I. and II. now ready, royal 8vo, 700 pp., 25s. net each. 
Vol, IIL, containing a long CONTRIBUTION BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, 
ready in October. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST 


TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By Wm. Larrp CLowes, Each voluwe will 
be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for ssta 
or for separate volumes. In five handsome royal 8vo vols., 253, eavh net. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION, By H. W. Wirsoy. 


With Introduction by Captain A. T. Manan; and a Chapter on the 
American Navy. Seventh Edition just ready, fully Illustrated, 2 vols, 
8vo, 30s. 
“The naval world will be the wiser for the book, which will take its place as 
a standard work and will long retain that position.”—Standard. 


WARLIKE EXPLOITS OF THE MERCHANT 


NAVY. By J. FeTHERSTONHAUGH. Crown 8vo. {In the press. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT 


SERVICE. By R, J. OornewaLt Jones, With many Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. [October. 


FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER 


ARMS: its Employment Illustrated from Military History; and_ its 
Re-armament with Quicktiring Guns Discussed. By Major KH. 8. May, R.A, 
Author of “Guns and Cavalry,” ‘Achievements of Cavalry,” &€ 
With Plans, crown 8vo. [ October. 


NEW STORY BY JOULES VERNE. 


ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. By Jvzes 


Verne, Author of * From the Earth to the Moon,” “ Around the World in 
Sente Days,” &. With nearly 80 Illustrations. Large crown ron = 
8. ctober. 
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